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NOTE ON TRANSLITERATION 


It is hoped that the use of diacritical marks in transliteration oi 
Indian words will be welcomed by the general reader when he has overcome 
the initial unfamiliarity. As far as possible, the spellings are kept close to 
popular usage. The scheme followed is mainly after Monier-Williams s 
Sanskrit-English Dictionary, except for cb (c) and cl? (ch) and a few addi- 
tions to represent certain sounds peculiar to South Indian languages. 

The plural sign ‘s’ of English, when affixed to Indian terms, is 
preceded by the hyphen (-) . 

Spellings of contemporary proper names follow current usage ; no 
phonetic spelling or mark is generally attempted. Captions, small types 
and special types are not diacritically marked. 
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b (Visarga) 


No distinction is made between anusvara and ardha-anusvara ; 4 m* or 
‘n* may stand for either. 
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RAINDROPS 


Paraspara raga jamyau , samfta-kinnari mfidahga sura tar 

tin hum suran kt tan-bandhdn , dhur-dhur pad apar 

Sri Haridds k£ Svami Syama jS-jt ahg ki gati lit I, atinipun ahg ahghdr 

Raga is love, Raga is melody ; 
steeped in it towards the Lord 
and singing in the three Saptaks, 
along with kinnari , m fid ahg and Surtar , 

the flow of Dhrupad-s is endless 

Syama just beings, and the Lord perfects. 

—SWA MI HARIDAS 

Music, in the best sense, does not require novelty; nay, the older it 
is, and the more we are accustomed to it, the greater its effect. 

—GOETHE 

Music resembles poetry ; in each are numerous graces which no 
methods teach, and which a master hand alone can reach. 

—POPE 


Yaga-ydga tyaga bhdga phalamosahge 

rdgasudharasa pdnamu chisi rdjillave 0 manasa 

The fruits of religious sacrifice and spiritual disciplines of renunciation 
and enjoyment— these are bestowed by Raga. that is the essence of nectar. 
Think it, O mind, and be effulgent ! 

-TYAGA RAJA 

Music is the art of the prophets, the only art that can calm the agita- 
tions of the soul ; it is one of the most magnificent and delightful presents 
God has given us. 

—LUTHER 

Music is the harmonious voice of creation ; an echo of the invisible 
world ; one note of the divine concord which the entire universe is destined 
one day to sound. 

— MAZZINI 


A I a dam, Nad am, Nad am ; 

NddattSydr nalivundayin, 

Stdam , Sidam , Sc dam. 

Euphony, Euphony, Euphony,— 

Sound bereft of euphony 
is cacophony, cacophony, cacophony. 

— SUBRAHMANYA BHARATI 
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Gandhi on Education 

On Tolstoy Farm we made it a rule that the youngsters should not be 
asked to do what the teachers did not do, and therefore, when they were 
asked to do any work, there was always a teacher co-operating and actu- 
ally working with them. Hence whatever the youngsters learnt, they learnt 
cheerfully 

Children take in much more and with less labour through their ears than 
through their eyes. I do not remember having read any book from cover to 
cover with my boys. But I gave them, in my own language, all that I had 
digested from my reading of various books, and I dare say they are still carry- 
ing a recollection of it in their minds. It was laborious for them to remember 
what they learnt from books, but what I imparted to them by word of 
mouth, they could repeat with the greatest ease. Reading was a task to them, 
but listening to me was a pleasure, when I did not bore them by failure to 
make my subject interesting. And from the questions that my talks promp- 
ted them to put, I had a measure of their power of understanding. ... 

Long before I undertook the education of the youngsters of the 
Tolstoy Farm I had realised that the training of the spirit was a thing 
by itself. To develop the spirit is to build character and to enable one to 
work towards a knowledge of God and self-realization. And I held that this 
was an essential part of the training of the young and that all training with- 
out culture of the spirit was of no use, and might be even harmful. 

I am familiar with the superstition that self-realization is possible only 
in the fourth stage of life, i.e. Sannyasa (renunciation). But it is a matter 
of common knowledge that those who defer preparation for this invaluable 
experience until the last stage of life attain not self-realization but old age 
amounting to a second and pitiable childhood, living as a burden on this 
earth. I have a full recollection that I held these views even whilst I was 
teaching, i.e. in 1911-12, though I might not then have expressed them in 
identical language. 

How then was this spiritual training to be given ? I made the children 
memorize and recite hymns, and read to them from books on moral train- 
ing. But that was far from satisfying me. As I came into closer contact 
with them I saw that it was not through books that one could impart train- 
ing of the spirit. Just as physical training was to be imparted through 
physical exercise, and intellectual through intellectual exercise, even so the 
training of the spirit was possible only through the exercise of the spirit. 
And the exercise of the spirit entirely depended on the life and character of 
the teacher. The teacher had always to be mindful of his p’s and q’s, 
whether he was in the midst of his boys or not. 

It is possible for a teacher situated miles away to affect the spirit of 
the pupils by his ways of living. It would be idle for me, if I were a liar, 
to teach boys to tell the truth. A cowardly teacher would never succeed 
in making his boys valiant, and a stranger to self-restraint could never teach 
his pupils the value of self-restraint. I saw, therefore, that I must be an 
eternal object-lesson to the boys and girls living with me. They thus be- 
came my teachers, and I learnt I must be good and live straight, if only 
for their sakes. I may say that the increasing discipline and restraint I 
imposed on myself at Tolstoy Farm was mostly due to those wards of mine. 

—MAHATMA GANDHI in Autobiography 
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End this Amorality 


Modem education trains the intellect but does very lhtie to develop 
character or a sense of moral and spiritual values (heremafter, for brevtty. 

referred to as “altruism”. .. #Sn _ t ive 

All awards for academic distinction or sports or other distinctive 

educational activities encourage the development of a sense ° f P ers ° nal 
rivalry regardless of their recipients, in their private life, being unethical or 
amoral in their outlook and behaviour. 

In our present-day educational system, there is little or no recognized 
competition in service, self-sacrifice, unselfish heroism or altruistic attitudes. 

In the result, the students become amoral success-hunters, tree trom 
the restraint of moral, spiritual or religious -prejudices, as they are : radled. 
Student leadership is achieved by organising aggressive and destructive 
activities intended to impair a sense of discipline. 

Education should make a student free from ignorance and supersti- 
tion • at the same time it should instil moral and spiritual values, develop 
altruistic outlook and attitude Specialisation must be associated with a 
broad general education in living up to the altruistic values. 

Altruism could be instilled by precept, example and atmosphere. It 
cannot be enforced by regimentation of conduct. Experiments carried out 
in the country and various private institutions should be studied and a code 
formulated which would help training in altruism. 


Attempts to instil altruism by precept cannot succeed unless example 
and atmosphere are created. 

The authorities should have an uncompromising attitude towards 
defiance of discipline or moral and spiritual values, and the tendency to 
make light of such defiance is one of the reasons why no such atmosphere 
is created. 


[Note : A certain University discharged a teacher for developing intimacy with 
some of his lady students. The day he was discharged from the University service 
he was appointed to a post in an affiliated college. When called to account, the 
organisers of the College stated that many members in the upper hierarchy of the 
University have no moral character and, therefore, a small fry should not be 
penalised.] 

The best example can be provided by the teachers. It is of the highest 
importance that they should be trained to appreciate and develop altruistic 
attitudes. 


Atmosphere can be created by prayers drawn from the religious lite- 
rature of Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs and Christians, more or less on the lines 
of Gandhiji’s prayer. 

[Note : Even if a small number of teachers and students attend the prayer regu- 
larly, it provides the necessary atmosphere for the whole institution.] 

Students may be provided with a general background of altruistic 
movements of India and elsewhere and encouraged to study the life and 
achievements of creative masters who had dedicated their lives to altruistic 
ends. 


Distinction should be conferred on students who have developed 
altruistic attitudes, (etc.) 

K.M. MUNSHI in Bhavan’s Journal, April 23, 1967 
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Wanted : a science of feeling 

Man is sick ; not in a few spots here and there, but throughout his 
whole organism. For the function of the third or symbolic nervous system 
has got completely out of hand. This function, this afTecto-symbolic func- 
tion, being itself segmented and dissociated t inevitably segments and disso- 
ciates the function of the total brain to which it stands opposed. ... 

As more and more man took over the sign or spoken word in substi- 
tution for the reaction of his organism as a whole, as more and more he 
adopted a secondary mental plane in place of his primary, organismic plane 
of behaviour, the extraneous and deviate factor of affect began to enter in, 
and man inadvertently lost touch with the hard and fast impact of outer 
actuality. As the symbolic function came to dominate man’s processes, 
there was no longer the sure touch of objective solidarity, but only the 
symbolic authority of this or that autopathic or partitive reaction, of man’s 
recently acquired ditentive or affecto-symbolic code. ... 

I cannot speak of art without alluding to the robust and far-reaching 
conceptions of Herbert Read. The theory of art advanced by him auto- 
matically presupposses the abolition of the restrictive part-interest of the 
entity we have called the T-persona. The goal towards which he seems to 
me to direct his insight (and he does so with a quite extraordinary intui- 
tive aim) is a phylobiology of aesthetics. For the teaching of this author 
requires a powerful artistic sublimation that is necessarily phylic in its 
scope. It bespeaks a new order in the field of art, and presages the shaping 
of things that are to come in the sphere of man’s feeling and thinking. 
In the domain of art to-day, affect too easily betrays itself in mere 
affectation. ... 

Art, Read says, is the representation, science the explanation to the 
fundamental structures and processes within and around us. But accord- 
ing to this critic, art has become separated from living ; it has become the 
departmentalized occupation of the few rather than the expression of the 
community’s fundamental functions and capacities. There is thus a gulf 
between artistic creation and the actuality of life. Under the dominion ot 
the social neurosis, there is the exclusion of any truly organic expression 
of art. ... 

Man’s segmentation has caused a functional division not only among 
individuals and coalescent groups, but it has caused division also within 
each individual or organism composing the group. Coincidently, man’s 
part-brain has brought about a generic division in the feeling and motiva- 
tion of man’s organism in relation to the environment. ... 

Our studies have disclosed man’s very great need of a science of feel- 
ing. Basically, man has the capacity for the development of such a science. 
In his natural — in his biologically normal — behaviour, phylic man is acti- 
vated precisely as the scientist is activated. Primarily he looks at the 
objects and conditions about him from an unbiased viewpoint. But this 
primary capacity has been inadvertently side-tracked. 

— TRIGANT BURROW in The Neurosis of Man 
(Routledgc & Kegan Paul, 1949) 
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End this Prostitution 

ViJHana or scientific from the 

too limited specialization and much ^t jd n whole of Reality” may become 

wider context of the Fact or the live lu h ^ know)edge and D f life in 
an obsession which will frus rate the tr m of the philosopher 

esssr 'is, sr . “ to “" ai " 8 

and total interpretation. ... rational as of Matter or of 

its significant self-satisfying expression. Mattermformswh^ 
formless, stabilizes the unstable, determines the indeterminate, it 

Spirit’s own body as well as organon. ... nr 

P A rSnu or cosmic particle shall have not only its rat “ na 
ranana (drill) but its ramana (dance). The former two may obey the law of 
mechanics, but the last is unique-a particle is not merelyimpelledby 
external or intrinsic ‘‘strings” or stresses but dances to the tune ot a hidden 
chord in it which thrills, may be subconsciously, in the joy and pathos ot 
love and yearning, craving and communion. To this Science cannot shrug 
her shoulders too long. If the ground is not firm to-day under feet between 
her laboratory and the orchestra “hall” where the psalm of the heavens as 
well as of the meanest particle is “silently” sung, she will do weU to hold 
her soul in patience and attend more closely to the “insolubles of her 
laboratory solutions as they stir for an inside expression, and to the “in- 
equities” of her academic equations, as they strain for deeper equitable 
reduction. ... 

Science has so far pursued the end of Truth, specially in the sense of 
ritam (relation or law). In doing so she has largely obfuscated the whole 
and integral Goal which Spirituality aims and Humanity should aim. For 
reaching that Goal, Science will have to choose a path steering clear of both 
“lawless chance” and of rigid mechanistic determinism. She will have to 
marry lawful process with sportful play, consort order with freedom. Her 
“valour” will make the “validity” of existence adapted to its “value”. 

Inspite of gigantic present world peril, the positive contribution of 
Science in the way of the achievement of that Goal has been very consider- 
able ; and her possibilities are immense. The present mass peril is due to 
a ‘global’ tilt’ (spiritual misdirection and maladjustment) and ‘temporal 
twist’ (a wrong and perverse turn of human history) ; these must be correct- 
ed and set aright. Science also is Sadhand ; her motive and urge essentially 
spiritual. Science is broadly human and universal is benevolence. It is 
sin to prostitute her for the malevolent ends of nations or groups or indi- 
viduals. 

— SWAMI PRATYAGATMANANDA SARASWATI in Science and Sadhana 
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Tradition v. Academics 


A traditional must not be confused with an academic or merely 
fashionable art ; tradition is not a mere stylistic fixation, nor merely a 
matter of general suffrage. A traditional art has fixed ends and ascertained 
means of operation, has been transmitted in pupillary succession from an 
immemorial past, and retains its values even when, as at the present day, 
it has gone quite out of fashion. Hieratic and folk arts are both alike tradi- 
tional ( smarta ). An academic art, on the other hand, however great its 
prestige, and however fashionable it may be, can very well be and is usually 
of an anti-traditional, personal, profane, and sentimental sort. ... 

In traditional and unanimous societies we observe that no hard and 
fast line can be drawn between the arts that appeal to the peasant and 
those that appeal to the lord ; both live in what is essentially the same way, 
but on a different scale. The distinctions are of refinement and luxury, but 
not of content or style ; in other words, the differences are measurable in 
terms of material value, but are neither spiritual nor psychological. The 
attempt to distinguish aristocratic from popular motils in traditional litera- 
ture i3 fallacious ; all traditional art is a folk art in the sense that it is the 

art of a unanimous people (jana). ... t< . 

In a democratic society.. .the distinction of ‘ educated trom unedu- 
cated” is merely technical ; it is no longer one of degrees of consciousness, 

but of more or less information. f _ 

In democratic societies, then, where proletarian and profane (i.e. 
ignorant) values prevail, there arises a real distinction of what is optimisti- 
cally called “learning” or “science” on the part of the educale ^ c,ass ®^ r ° 1 ™ 
the ignorance of the masses ; and this distinction is measured by 
not of profundity but of literacy, in the simple sense of ability to read the 

prmted^word^^. bQurgeoise cu j ture 0 f t fie universities has thus decl,ned 

levels of purely empirical and factual information, then it precisely and only 
in the supersitions of the peasantry, wherever these have been strong enough 
to resfst P the* subversive efforts of the educators, that there survives a 


genuinely humaV and often, indeed, a superhuman wisdom, however 
unconscious, and however fragmentary and naive may be the form in ^ which 
. • j There is for example, a wisdom in traditional tairy tale 

in thosVwJch Seen written by “literary ; men “for chil- 
dren”) that is altogether different in kind from such psychological sense or 

n ° DSen ^ tha?h y as b been »ldrttl?e“ with even greater force 

,o thel™ meratu b re e and, above a.Ghe wMch so far f^om ^pr. 

& «t ii “ - 
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Psychology of Art 


The oest ilt principle as taught by the Gestalt Theory can hold good 
only for conscious surface perception. In fairness themselves 

r *. 

mental phenomena in deeper layers of the mind. ... . at 

Only when our surface mind is quite awake with rational tension at 
its highest is our eye sharply focused on the real things around us and 
strives to perceive as pregnant and s.mpie a gestalt as P° sslble . ^‘'dcep 
we turn our eye inwards, as in play, art, day-dreammg o m to deep 

dreams of our sleep, and the mental energy >s ^^"^^.^tfined edge 
the mind into its depth, then our vision loses its sharp and well-defined edge, 
the forms perceived become more fluid and intermingle and separate in a 

continuous flux. ... . . . . . 

In our analysis of art form we can expect that it is gestalt-bound only 
to the extent to which the surface mind contributed to its structure, but 


otherwise it is gestalt-free. ... , . 

A work of art certainly contains a large amount of ‘primary aesthetic 
style and form which the artist has introduced into its structure from the 
outset and which is not merely a ‘secondary’ projection on the public s part. 
It may be the result of a past secondary projection read into other works 
of art which now becomes a primary constituent in the new work. Such a 
work thus represents an alloy between an aesthetic superstructure of style 
and the inarticulate Dionysian form language of the depth mind, plus a 
growing measure of secondary style elaboration which transmutes a part of 
the inarticulate form material into a merely projected secondary style. ... 


We could imagine artistic expression as a conversation between the 
artist and his public conducted on two levels simultaneously. The articu- 
late form language, belonging to art’s aesthetic superstructure, speaks to the 
public’s surface mind and satisfies its aesthetic gestalt tendency. The form 
elements are traditional and open to rational analysis. Underneath the 
aesthetic superstructure another, secret conversation is carried on between 
the artist’s depth mind and that of his public. Not only does this secret con- 
versation use an inarticulate language which cannot possibly be grasped 
rationally, but its symbols are subject to a constant change owing to the 
secondary processes which lift them continually up to the articulate surface 
level. The artist’s creative depth mind must unceasingly bring forth new 
yet unused symbols to replace those which have already undergone a secon- 
dary gestalt elaboration into style and ornament. The situation is curious. 
The serviceability of a language depends on the repeated use of the same 
symbols which, through constant application become known and accepted 
as expressing a certain meaning. A language which has to invent ever new 
symbols in which to express the same meaning simply could not make ‘sense*. 
We would be reduced to mere guessing as to what the speaker means, and 
he might as well not seek at all, but merely indicate that what he wants is 
to convey some inexpressible meaning. This is precisely what happens in 
the secret conversation between the artist and his public. 


—ANTON EHRENZWEIG in The Psycho-analysis of Artistic Vision and Hearing 

(Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1953) 
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Over Fifty Years Ago 

The following newspaper report should be of interest — Editor. 

The Madras Mail, 30th March, 1916 



The All-India Music Conference at Baroda has come and gone ; there 
may be many opinions as to what precisely have been the results achieved, 
but none as to the wisdom of H H. the Gaekwar in convening it. The 
aim of the Conference was stated in the opening proceedings to be the 
systematising of Indian music, with a view to its being taught scientifically 
in schools and being preserved and communicated by means of an adequate 
notation. 

H.H. the Gaekwar, provided every evening, at the Luxmi Vilas Palace, 
a wonderful feast of songs and dance in truly appropriate surroundings. 
None who attended the Conference is likely to forget these concerts which 
revealed all that the human voice is capable of in the form of trills and 
gameks and the wonderful dexterity of the binkar , who can produce a whole 
section of exquisitely tender melody from the vibrations set up a wire by 
one stroke of the finger. He treats the frets as mere points d' appui, and 
after each stroke of the right hand stretches the wire in varying degrees to 
one side obtaining an almost incredible delicacy of sound. The Gaekwar’s 
efforts aroused profound interest in the Durbars of Udaipur, Alwar. Jaipur, 
Bhownagar, Indore, Kolhapur, Tonk, Gwalior, Rampur, Hyderabad, 
Bikanir and Mysore, some of whom sent their best musicians to the Con- 
ference. Among the famous Hindustani musicians assembled at Baroda 
were Jakroddin, of Udaipur; Imbad Khan, of Alwar; Fayaz Mohomed, 
Dasadduk Hussein, and Jamal-ud-din, of Baroda ; Abbas Khan, ot Jaipur ; 
and last but not least, the renowened binkar , Mushraf Khan, of Alwar. 
There were also several distinguished exponents of the Karnatic School. 

The important papers read at the Conference related to either the 
history of Indian music or the subject of intonation. On the first head a 
most valuable paper was contributed by Mr. Abdul Halim Sharar, and 
Mr V N Bhatkhande gave a short historical survey of Hindustani music, 
in which he dealt with all the chief Sanskrit granthas giving the»r approxi- 
mate date and detailing what is known of their authors. Mr. Abdul Halim 
Sharar’s paper demands more attention, as it throws light on an as Pect o! 
the question which has never been adequately treated. It is often hghtl> 
assumed that the soft atikomal re, ga and dha of Indian music were intro- 
duced by the Mahomedans. We know from the works of Ptolemy that 

such tones were in use in ancient Greece. D,d ,. l * ie , Ar ^ an ? in . va . ded 
India share this knowledge with the Greeks, or did the Arabs bring ,t ' nt ^ 
India ? Mr. Abdul Halim Sharar's paper is useful as drawing ; attention to 
the fact that Arabian music assimilated a good deal from the music of 
surrounding nations, such as the Persians. Greeks and Egyptians. He 
relates the ftory of the slave, Said Ibn Musajah who in the seventh century 
obtained his freedom owing to the beauty of his voice, and after many 
wanderings in search of musical knowledge founded a school of singing. In 
the davs^of the Caliph Haroun-al Rashid, Arabian music enriched from 
Hreek ^Persian and perhaps Hindu sources, resounded from Sind in the 
fast to Spain in the west. Mr. Abdul Halim Sharar draws attention to the 
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u Ah^nt Farai of Ispahan, and points out that it 
Agliani, a work on music by Abdul rar j, t0 unrave i lts mysteries. 

is worth the while ol in another way. Writers upon 

Mr. Abdul Halim Shara s P»P«‘» ™ Mahomedan conquest as a calamity 

■fsnss ret “i "s£- ■«. ■» » “ “ d 

gave a tre P nd to its future development. 

diversity of views 

. nne outstanding fact which emerges 

To pass from hls *®7ha°extraordinary diversity of views entertained 
from the Conference 'S the ei a Thjs was so much 

regarding the c°nstitu ion l th ^ im[nediate practical results. The 

evidence that one could not P b divided into three distinct 

members who spoke on this -Rule Britannia” School, as their 

schools. The first mi„ht ^ trm, = and c , oqueace an d a wealth 

contention, supported with grea earnesrae u enslaved. They 

of vocal illustration. ..I that lad an < mus t0 be reduced to 

assert that Indian music when r h has its roots deep 

iS minTand has s aSherenis in tie south as well as in 

f "n' t It regards the musical art. not as a definite section of the 
•nfin?£ hut as Infinity itself. The other more practical schools would 
leolv that^ however much you blur the outlines of your melody by mind 
zndehasit and other graces, the outline is still there and can be perceived. 
Simifarly although the expert binkar regards his fixed frets chiefly as 
points d' appui for excursions in the realm of mind the frets are there and 

serve to give the hard outline of great number ot ragas Notational 

systems have their limits, but they perform a great service if they give the 
hard outline with as much detailed instruction as to grace as is humanly 
possible ; the rest may be left to the taste of the performer Moreover, no 
one would wish to teach the young to attempt to reproduce the Infinite. 
For them scales are a necessity and notation greatly to be desired. 

When we come to close grips with the subject of intonation we are 
confronted with the necessity of ascertaining the scales of the ragas . Here 
we discover the antagonism subsisting between the a priori school, who 
wish to derive all their conclusions from Sanskrit books of the eighteenth 
century and earlier, and are reluctant to admit the test of modern science, 
and the experimental school, who base their conclusions upon actual 
measurement of intervals as sung nowadays, and seek for what corrobora- 
tion there may be in the ancient granthas. The former school assume that 
the distinctions between gramas are no longer in existence, and speak of 
“the Indian scale’' as though all Indian music was founded upon one scale. 

• They do not seem to realise the importance of studying the functions of 
notes. For instance, in a very learned disquisition upon the Indian system 
of allotting different hours of the day to different types of melody, Mr. 
V.N. Bhatkhande pointed out that of the two well-known Hindustani 
ragas Bhupali and Deshkar (founded on the scale C, D, E, G, A, C), the 
former takes ga (or E) as its “predominant” note, and the latter dha (or A). 
Now, there are two possible forms of dha , one a major tone above pancham 
or G, and the other a minor tone above that note. The former gives a 
bright cheerful impression when used as a kind of satellite or auxiliary or 
pa (G), but it is not in concord with fundamental note sa (C). The latter 
forms the sweet concord of the major sixth with sa. If Deshkar , as we 
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believe, is a pleasing harmonious raga, then it must choose the latter note 
as its “predominant” and not the former. Considerations such as these 
impel us to the conclusion that a detailed study of the raga and melodic 
construction of ragas is a necessary preliminary to the discussion of Indian 
intonation. 

Mr. Bhatkhande’s detailed descriptions of the ragas in his works 
will, no doubt, be of the greatest help to the investigator who wishes to 
convince the majority of experts that the Indian scales are and must 
necessarily be many and varied. The working members of the Philharmonic 
Society of Western India (Deval, Clements, G.S. Khare, N.V. Chatre and 
others) have for some time past been engaged in this kind of enquiry with 
the aid of the best practical tests they can command. Their methods may 
in course of time, be superseded by others more accurate, for towards the 
end of the Conference, Mr. P.B. Joshi, a Professor of Science from Ajmere, 
outlined an electrical method for ascertaining the intervals used by 
musicians. This method will require a preliminary study of the sympa- 
thetic vibration of strings to ascertain the margin of error at different 
distances from the singer. The principle adopted is to arrange a wire so 
that when set in vibration sympathetically by the singer’s voice it will 
complete an electrical circuit and so ring a bell. Such a wire when placed 
close to the singer will vibrate to a great range of notes ; as it is placed 
further and further away, the range will diminish until it is so small as to 
be negligible. For the sake of illustration let us take the raga above 
mentioned Deshkar. Having attuned the wire to the harmonic sixth we 
test the dha of the singer by placing the instrument at the appropriate 
distance. We cannot expect a singer to get his note absolutely correct 
everytime ; we therefore, allow a small margin of error, let us say, 1/1200 
part of an octave. Let us imagine that during a performance of raga 
Deshkar the bell rings over and over again. Then let us set the instrument 
to the high (or Pythagorian) dha. The bell does not ring once. Such a 
test would, we think, be conclusive as to the nature of the interval 
employed. There is a further point to be emphasised. We find that, like 
the performers of the west, some Indian singers, and more especially the 
least intelligent ones, have a tendency to “sharpen their sharps and flatten 
their flats”. By this we mean that anything in the shape of a leading note 
leading upwards as tivra ni to sa, or downwards as komal re to sa, tends to 
get nearer to the note with which it is so intimately related. Thus in the 
raga Bhairavi some singers feel impelled to make re komal flatter than it 
should be, and in raga Kalyan , to make ni tivra sharper than it should be. 

This general account of the proceedings would be incomplete without 
a special mention of Rao Sahib Abraham Pandither, of Tanjore, and bis 
accomplished family. They make part singing in the European style and 
Karnatic music their special study, and seek to bring them both under 
the same rules. Mr. Abraham Pandither rejects the ancient theories of the 
Sangita Ratnakar and Bharata’s Natya Sastra , and pins his faith to equal 
temperament. He has constructed a vino which divides the octave into 
forty-eight exactly equal parts, and written an elaborate mathematical work 
on Indian music. It seems to us that he does not understand the raison d' 
etre of temperament and its justification. Temperament is necessitated by 
a system of transposition scales and is intended as the nearest practicable 
approximation to just concord. It is justified by harmony in the modern 
sense, and by that alone. Indian music has no transposition scales, and 
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_j r rtr on eaual division of the octave. It is 
therefore has not the sa ™ e , n “ d fore h a S nothing wherewith to cover up 
not an harmonic s V ste ™’ *" d td , ' It Squires the real thing in the way of 
the defects of temp 6 ^ “tervals. K r^u substitu ,e. No Ind an 

concord, and has no need to put »P« by g tempered ftfth or singlng 

lOther'consonantTntervals purposely a little out of tune. 

The majority of the nerU^n' sca^^^iew 

»t r^of them^vo ured SSKfS 

who treat the W scale as the sa, ue « the ^ f ^ 

Mushraf Khan binkar supports me in asserting that the Sangit Ratnakar is 
based upon Thaivat tuning and that the shuddh scale in Wwiva/ tuning s 
that kafi. Even if the majority nowadays favour different intervals for this 
rasa, the subject is not exhausted as there are many other ragas of kafi type 
which undoubtedly begin with a minor tone and take the low ga and m. 
Perhaps, it would be more accurate to take Bhimpalas as the modern re- 
presentative of the shuddh scale of the Sangit Ratnakar. 

[Report by E. Clements, I.C.S.] 

PAPERS READ 

The following is a list of papers read.— 

Those bearing principally on notation : — 

Mr. E. Clements, I.C.S.— The intonation of Indian Music. 

Rao Saheb K B. Deval.— ' The theory of Indian Music as expounded 
by Somnath. 

Mr. D.K. Joshi.— A Disquisition on the Srutis and Svaras of Indian 
Music. 

Mr. S.N. Karnad. — The Renaissance in Hindustani Music. 

Mr. Mangeshrao Telang. — The Development of North Indian Music. 

Rao Saheb N.V. Chhatra.— Sound and Musical Notes. 

Mr. G S. Khare. — “Sarana Chatustaya”. 

Rao Saheb Abraham Pandither.— An Article on Srutis. 

Rao Saheb N.V. Divatia. — The Missing Sruti and connected questions. 

Mr. P.R. Bhagavater. — Some Aspects of the difference between Hindu- 
stani and Karnatic Music. 

Mr. T.A. Ramakrishna Iyer.— The Gamut System of East and West. 

Those bearing on notation : — 

Mrs. Maragathavalliammal.— Notation in Indian Music. 

Mr. V.D. Paluskar. — The Notation System. 

Mr. E.Clements. — The Staff Notation adapted to Indian Music. 
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Historical Papers : — 

Mr. V.N. Bhatkhande. — A Short Historical Survey of Hindustani 
Music. 

Mr. Abdul Halim Sharar. — The Persian influence on the Music of 
Hindusthan. 

Miscellaneous : — 

Ateyabegum Fyzee Rahimin. — The present condition of Indian Music 
and a proposal for the founding of an Academy. 

Mr. K.B. Divatia. — Indian Music, its place and functions in the Fine 
Arts. 

Mr. Hari Nagabhushanam. — The Place of Music in Human Culture 
and Appreciation. 

Mr. H.P. Krishna Rao. — The psycho-physiological aspect of Music. 

Mr. J. Nelson Fraser. — The Teaching of Music in Schools. 

On the last day of the Conference a standing Committee was appoin- 
ted : (a) to devise a suitable notation for the whole of India ; (b) to fix the 
Hindustani system of ragas ; (c) to obtain with the help of the Durbars 
copies of MSS. works on music. The Conference also resolved that a 
Musical Magazine and a Musical Academy were objects to be desired. 

— From ‘Karunamirthasagaram’ (1917) 

[In order to be faithful to the original no diacritical or other markings have been 

made.] 


True art takes note not merely of form but also of what lies 
behind. There is an art that kills and an art that gives 
life. True art must be evidence of happiness, contentment 
and purity of its authors. 

— Mahatma Gandhi 
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MUSIC IN SCHOOLS zoltan kodaly 

Obviously all 

taneous utterances of he child. ■ W 1 t0 different ones/a b /. 

repea ^ a s t ’™P ',j ^ r ^^g 5 U bject-matter of kindergarten, which could do far 

m ° ie A cMdbctween 3-6 learns'everything much easier than after 6 . The 
lucky child, who could take part in singing games, has a great advantage 
ove/those/who never had an apportunity to do so, whether in kindergarten 

or as free play with other children. . , _ , . , • . .. 

The elementary school should carefully examine, whether this indis- 
pensable layer is already present in the child, if not, the school has the duty 
to inculcate it, for without this foundation, no further progress is possible. 

Thus the elementary school first has to recaptulate the material ot 
the kindergarten i.e. singing games, rhythmical plays connected with 
physical movements, preferably in close cooperation with physical training. 
This foundation may be different with different peoples, although if you 
run through our first volume of Corpus Musicae Popularis Hungaricae, 
containing children’s games, you will find many international motives, 
proving the unity of mankind, at least during childhood. 

But even the singing games have in every country some national 
colour, being strongly dependent on the respective language. 

The next step would be naturally the folksong. Each nation has a 
rich variety of folksongs well suitable for teaching purposes; if selected 
gradually they furnish the best material to introduce musical elements and 
make them conscious. Singing, first by ear, then writing, dictating all 
methods combined, make for surprisingly quick results. It is essential, 
that the material used should be musically attractive. In some countries 
(the usual method is still being used) they still combine dry, lifeless exer- 
cises, which the children hate, and very often they also hate the music 
lessons. By the way, at least two lessons weekly are strictly necessary. 

If the children do not await with thrilling expectation the music 
lesson, no result is to be hoped for. If they do not feel refreshed by an 
exciting lesson, all labour is lost 

The playing of instruments facilitate much in higher grades but sing- 
ing must always be in the center. In our musical elementary schools 
instruments are not compulsory, but many children want to play an instru- 
ment and follow the advice of their teachers as to what instrument to 
choose. In those schools, our purpose with instruments is not so much the 
training of soloists, but the preparation for chamber and orchestral music. 

wTks of^s^milar difficulty ab ' e '° Perf ° rm 3 C ° nCert ° ° f VivaIdi 0r 0ther 
j n °n-playing pupils are an understanding and thankful audience. 

* Up ’ th r y , W,n be the best audience of the great music, thui 
fulfilling the purpose of those schools and of all our endeavours. .. 
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Attempts to educate a music-loving public can be seen everywhere. 
But I think they will never succeed without a certain amount of activity, 
and listening means a good deal of inner activity. 

This is the goal to be reached in our schools, but they give their 
pupils much more : in making them better musicians, they make them 
better human beings. 

—from ‘Folk Songs in Hungarian Music Education* 
(International Music Educator, March 1967/15) 


MUSIC: ORIGIN ...SUPERSTITION alain danielou 

Music, like religion, seems to be rooted in man’s very being. But as 
soon we approach the complex problem of history and musical life we 
discover our ignorance. Short examples will demonstrate that the relation- 
ships between the spheres we call Orient and Occident are not merely 
accidental. Musicologists will regard the way in which l relate my examples 
to one another as far-fetched. But the musical languages even of widely 
separated peoples exhibit similarities and their origins are lost in pre- 
history. So it is with the music of the Pygmies and that of Georgia, with 
the psalmody of Mediterranean lands and that of India 

There exists today a deeply-rooted superstition that oral methods of 
transmission have suffered a loss of prestige in the presence of the written 
document. Therefore notation, which was never more than an aid to the 
memory for musicians, has for us become a reality. And so we interpret 
our older compositions with what we believe to be care and good taste, 
although what we are really doing is nothing more than presenting a 

skeleton of the original intention. But now we are discovering in 

contemporary music that sound-material exists that is independent of all 
our theories and of our respect for notation. This is a good sign for the 
future. Was it not through jazz that we rediscovered certain notions of 
rhythm ? Music is something that wells up from inside us ; it never 
becomes a solidified form. 

—from ‘Events’ ( The World of Music Vol. IX No. 1/1967) 


BEETHOVEN : COMPELLING, IMMUTABLE 

AARON COPLAND 

One doesn’t need much historical perspective to realise what a shock- 
ing experience Beethoven’s music must have been for his first 1 , sjen er * 
Even Today given the nature of his music, there are times when I simply 
dTnoSrS how this man’s art was “sold” to the big musical public 
Ohviouslv he must be saying something that everyone wants to hear. And 
vetYf^one liste™Tfreshly and closely the odds against acceptance are equally 
nhvimis As sheer sound there is little that is luscious about his music it 
obvious. A _ j v M dry *» sonority. He never seems to flatter an 
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, P , mm «*»* jsss trs. Sfgyarec 

monious as if the matte under tama ^ g pere £ p , ory tone> 

broached 10 . arb t" a especially in his most forceful work, that you have 
the rhoiJ-? P hut m listen P And 'that is precisely what happens : you listen. 
Above Ind beyond every other consideration Beethoven has one quality to 
a remarkable degree : he is enormously compelling. 

What is it he is so compelling about ? How can one not be compelled 
and not be moved by the moral fervour and convict, on of such a man ? H,s 
finest works are the enactment of a triumph-a triumph of affirmation in 
the face of the human condition. Beethoven is one of the great yea-sayers 
amono creative artists ; it is exhilarating to share his clear eyed contempla- 
tion of the tragic sura of life. His music summons forth our better nature ; 
in purely musical terms Beethoven seems to be exhorting us to Be Noble, 
Be Strong, Be Great in Heart, yes, and Be Compassionate. These ethical 
precepts we subsume from the music, but it is the music itself — the nine 
symphonies, the sixteen string quartets, the thirty-two piano sonatas— that 
holds us, and holds us in much the same way each time we return to it. 
The core of Beethoven’s music seems indestructible; the ephemera of sound 
seems to have little to do with its strangely immutable substance. 

—from ‘Copland on Music’ (Pyramid 1963) 


MORE ABOUT THUMRI 


SUNIL K. BOSE 


The beauty of the Thumri style of singing lies in the artist's ability to 
convey musically as many shades of meaning as the words of a song can 
bear. The soul of a Thumri is “Bo/” (interpretation and expression of a 
word in various appropriate moods or rasa-s), the rendering of which is a 
•gift of temperament and mood. Mind , Murki , Kan, Jhafka, Pukar, etc., 
play most important roles in developing Bdls. ( Bol-bandnd or £d/-making), 
and as such there seems to be hardly any scope for the use of Gamak, or 
ong tana, Bolbat Sargam, etc., in Thumri. It is therefore imperative that 
the singer should clearly study and understand the deeper thought and 
mood of each word of the song before demonstrating it. It should be like 

°I Whicb 8 radual, y develops and expresses 

&30S&XX - = : 

pretty 

as the raga-s . teehiiqiie Id'S" freedom than even W so far 
to learn Many of our well-known "®, are ., concer r ne d. Its art is difficult 
a Jhumrl artistically n ^ ,a y a ^ a ' s often fail to demonstrate 

taken undue liberty ^th* tffis^facefu^TnHH”^ outstandin 8 musicians have 

ciating the deeper significan e\f he ub iec. and ^ Without a PP re ' 

ne SUD Ject, and have been responsible for 
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marring and damaging its dignity and stature to a considerable extent. On 
the other hand it is indeed encouraging that some of the cultured music 
directors in the world of films have gradually started taking advantage of 
Thumri and other traditional styles of music, and that some of these songs 
have proved to be “box-office hits". If such attempts continue in the 
right spirit there is no doubt that not only Thumri but also other forms of 
our classical and traditional music, such as Dhrupad, Dhamar and Khayal , 
will reach the masses and regain their legitimate status in the near future. 

(An introduction to Thumri appeared in IMJ-6.) 


ADVAITA IN MUSIC v.v. sadagopan 

Whenever I think of Tyagaraja, Muttuswami Dikshitar and Syama 
Sastri (which I do almost always) my mind is recalled to the familiar rural 
scenery of the Tanjore district in Madras state. Tyagaraja’s compositions 
are like the river Kavarl winding its way through in its many moods and 
manifestations, those of Dikshitar are comparable to the famous Temple 
gdpurams of the South ; Syama Sastri’s are like the fields and groves which 
link the Kaverl with the gdpurams. The three thus complete the typical 
skyline of fertile Tanjore 

Muttuswami Dikshitar had the great advantage of living in the North 
for some years and imbibing some of the essential characteristics and 
rasas of Hindustani Music. His compositions, therefore, are best suited 
for mutual understanding between the votaries of the Northern and 
Southern Indian schools of music. This is not to belittle the importance 
or excellence of Tyagaraja’s or Syaraa Sastri s compositions. Who will not 
be enraptured by the graceful Kaverl winding its way among the green ^ 
fields and pastures? All that is meant is that Dikshitar s compositions 
may serve as a starting point in mutual understanding. The language ot 
the songs, which is Sanskrit, is also an additional help. 

Talking of language, Dikshitar’s songs are generally heavily loaded 
with words and very seldom give scope for improvization on the part oi the 
exDonent This is not a blemish if we remember that, until Tyagaraja 
blazed a new trail, compositions of the prabandha type were more or less 
on those lines. (The Dhrupad of the North is also like that.) The keen 
. f nf music will see however, how greatly Dikshitar s words add 
eimhonv to the melody Further, the sentiment of Raga-bhava is dominent 
ofSMitva is in a subdued key only. Dikshitar visited many 

ir ~ »»< »; “2 ^JZtS&Si ST? 

fa mo us* [ Na\'agrah a-lcrit is, are noted for their restraint. This is not surpri- 
sing if we realise that he was a great advaitin. 

-from ‘Some thoughts on Dikshitar’ {Krishna Cana Samoj Souven.r, October 1962) 
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All training without culture of the spirit is of no use, 
and might be even harmful, says Mahatma Gandhi in his 
Autobiography. And, he goes on to say, the training of the 
spirit entirely depends on the life and character of the teacher. 

But what do we find in our country today ? Generally 
speaking, an utter disregard of moral and spiritual values ; not 
only in politics and bureaucracy but in educational institutions, 
especially in universities. It is a measure of our degradation 
that when recently a Professor in one of our premier univer- 
sities, a teacher true to the highest traditions of the profession, 
resigned his position protesting against the stifling amoral at- 
mosphere, the matter did not raise even a ripple in quarters 
where it ought to. The Vice-Chancellor, a seasoned bureau- 
crat, had no qualms about proclaming his indifference to 
moral values. A supine bunch of teachers on the executive 
council merely looked on. 

Cowards ?— But they are n’t to blame. This is what our 
“education”, oriented towards self-aggrandizement, has made 
of us. This cowardice, masquerading under dignified names, 
is at the root of all our evils. It is only an education aimed at 
fulfilment, not aggrandizement, of the self that can generate 
the courage, faith and character so indispensable for any just 
* and creative action. 


Our educational efforts, even reforms, are caught in a 
vicious circle. It must be broken from the outside. The 
rising generation must be trained in the harmony of thinking 
and feeling. We must guard ourselves against the dangers of 
the “part-brain , so ably pointed out by the scientist-psycho- 
logist Trigant Burrow in his Neurosis of Man. 

In order to balance the exercise of logical thinking we 
roust give ourselves the aesthetic joys of Art-not just nominal 
or affected art but real and organic Art. Such an integrated 
approach to education from the kindergarten onwards will 
g.ve rise to a generation of virile minds imbued with the true 
spirit of education and culture. It is principally this wav 
we believe, that hope lies for our country In this context th; 
advent, last year, of Tyaga-Bhara'i, amusic educatbn and 
extension movement (vide Supplement), has been quite Umdv 
Within a year it has forged new tools for improved educSn 
and its impact is already beginning to be frit vc “ ~ uucalI0n > 
will be watched with keen interest ItS progress 
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Art and culture can unite people as nothing else can. Ravi 
Shankar is verily India's cultural ambassador abroad. Here are 
extracts from a report in Span (November 1967): 


The growing popularity of Indian music in the West is attested to in 
many ways: whereas Indian music groups were formerly booked in small out- 
of-the-way theatres, they are now packing places like London’s Royal 
Festival Hall and New York’s Philharmonic Hall. One large American 
record store reports that its Indian-music section is one of its best selling 
departments. And in large U S. and European cities, a whole new genera- 
tion can be heard discoursing learnedly in the vocabulary of the genre— 
the alap , jdr and jhala of the raga ; and the various talas— dadra, rupak , 
jhaptal and tin-tal. 

If an understanding of Indian music exists in the West today, it 
exists very largely because of Ravi Shankar’s effort to make his music 
understood. He has taken this upon himself as a personal mission and, 
by any reckoning, he has met with a remarkable degree of success. 

The reasons for this are many. One is undoubtedly his familiarity 
with the West, a familiarity acquired from the age of nine when he toured 
European capitals as a member of his brother Uday Shankar’s dance troupe. 
As a result, he knows the limits of endurance of a Western audience. 


This is why he is willing to shorten his performance, a concession 
criticized by those who believe that the proper unfolding of a raga requires 
a minimum of two hours. But Ravi Shankar replies, “It is disastrous to 
assume that the audience at Carnegie Hall is no different from, say, a 
suburban music circle in Bombay and that the only way to present a raga 
is to have a marathon session.’’. 

He adds : “Surely when our leading exponents can restrict a recital to 
an hour and a half over the radio, there is no reason why our interpreta- 
tions cannot be trimmed for foreign audiences without loss of style or 
substance.” Actually, he says, he took the idea from Kamatak music 
which is more disciplined in time than the music of the Hindustani school. 

Though the sitarist consciously holds himself in check while on tour, 
at one New York concert in 1962 he became “completely transported” and 
played until 4 a.m., and he was surprised that “the audience stayed right 
with me.” On another occassion, also in New York, a television appea- 
rance scheduled to last for thirty minutes overran its time by three hours. 
At the end of the performance, the studio was deluged with phone calls 
from all over the United States 

One of his most rewarding friendships has been with American violi- 
nist Yehudi Menuhin, long-time apostle of Indian culture, faithful practi- 
tioner of y6ga and active proselytizer of Indian music. About a decade 
™ when Angel Records of New York brought out two discs on the music 
of Ravi Shankar and Ali Akbar Khan, the explanatory introduction was 
nrovided by Yehudi Menuhin. Recently, Angel released another record on 
which Menuhin plays tagas on the violin ; first alone, and then together 
Tith the sitarist. Both artists described the performance as an “experiment , 
but the record has been selling briskly- 15,000 copies in the first six weeks. 
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Though records like these : arc inUod^ihg 
Ltce'b'Fofi^nTwhatTs Ravi Shankar's impact on those who have 

never heard Indian music before ? - a(TP » r f nr the sitarist 

a a- n nr Pennv Estabrook, tour manager tor the suarisi 
According to Dr. Penny a u t ^ e immediate recogni- 

rangef'of ZS^OtA 
she says, to a PP r ®® ! , . As h e makes it groan and sob, and 

H is apparent to all that he has 

compietemasu^ concert audience embraces a heterogenous 

public, there is in the West today a hard core of s ‘^ e nts and scMars 
whose interest in Indian music is as serious as it is deep_ Two years ; ago 
he conducted a six-week course in Indian music at the University of Ca - 
fornia at Los Angeles. At present, on his ninth ^ ,s,t ‘® ll “ V' S '' h l “ 
teaching two courses in the history and theory of Indian music at City 

College, New York. . , , , , * 

In his lectures Ravi Shankar opens for students a whole new world ot 

musical experience, rich in historical, religious, mythological and socio- 
logical associations. For it is here that he brings into play his profound 

theoretical and technical knowledge of Indian music and its history 

One point that the sitarist takes special care to stress is the mystical 
source of his music. “It has a spiritual and a sort of almost religious 
basis— though not religious in the sense of Hindu and Muslim.” 

“There is no easy way,” he says, “whether it’s music or religion 
you’re studying. It requires penance, meditation. Sound is the easiest 
way to reach God ” 

On the essentially serious nature of Indian music, Ravi Shankar is 
uncompromising. That is why, faced with the much-talked-of similarity 
between jazz and Indian music, he says : "It is true that they have three 

things in common— improvisation, individuality of the artist, and exciting 
rhythms. But the basic foundations are different and each suffers when a 
comparison is made.” 

The same attitude is apparent in his answer to the question : Can 
there be a fusion of Indian and Western music ? "If one hopes to retain 
the individual character of each music,” he replies, “there can never be a 

fusion The melodic character of Indian music and the harmonic 

character of Western music are like oil and water. They will not mix. By 
all means people should make the effort to hear and to understand and to 
admire both kinds. Nor there should be any fear that one will harm the 

other. If anything, the study of both sharpens our musical awareness ” 

Sitars are apparently selling by the thousand in the U.S. and Britain, 
and several American importers have cabled to India for despatch of the 

instruments by air.... The sale of sitars, his influence on popular 

music, and the standing-room-only audiences at his recitals— all these are 
signs of the current vogue Ravi Shankar is enjoying in the West Though 
he has been concerned only with one specific aspect of Indian culture, he 
has increased the acceptability abroad of other Indian musicians, dancers, 
painters and poets. And it is possible that by opening the doors to all the 
wonder and beauty of Indian music, he may be laying the foundation for a 
solid understanding and appreciation of India’s traditional culture 
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NARAYANA TIRTHA 

» 

Krishna-lila-tanmgini is acknowledged to be the most outstanding 
musical dance-drama in Karna^ak Music, and it has inspired many com- 
posers. But, strangely, not much is known about its author Sri Narayaga 
, Tlrtha. Even the traditional accounts of his life do not consistently agree. 

We are indebted to Dewan Bahadur K.S. Ramaswarai Sastri for having 
thrown much light on this subject in his foreword to the Nagari edition of 
Sri-Krishna-lila-tarahgini published by Vavilla Ramaswami Sastrulu and 
Sons. In a short article on the life of Sri Narayaga Tlrtha, “Gopala 
Kpshnadasan” also has given us many useful details. 

Sri Narayana Tlrtha was a great saint, poet and philosopher who 
chose to spread the cult of Krishna- Bhakti through music. He is believed 
to have lived in the latter part of the 17th century and was a contemporary 
of Sri Bodhendra and Srldhara Ayy2va). 

He was born in Addafiki, Krishna District in Andhra Pradesh, as 
the son of Nllakanfha Sastri and bore the name of Govinda Sastri. It must 
be observed that the details of his life before he entered the holy order are 
based more on conjecture. According to tradition, he received good edu- 
cation in Sanskrit and from childhood evinced a keen interest for listening 
to the Bhagavata (stories on the avatdr-s of Vi.shnu). He married early in 
life. It is said that he was once caught in the floods of the river Krishna 
which he had to cross to reach his wife’s house. Finding himself on the 
point of death, he became a Sannyasi by the mantras of initiation. However, 
it happened that he was able to reach shore alive. Thereafter he felt that 
as his initiation was done in secret, he need not live the life of a sannyasi and 
chose to go to his wife’s place. But, by a miracle, when he went there his 
wife found only a sannyasi in his place. On learning this, §ri Narayaga 
Tlrtha was smitten with remorse and he walked out after telling her what 
happened to him in the river. The enormity of the sin he was about to 
• commit forced him to beg the Lord to give him some punishment for 

expiation of the sin and it was meted out to him In the form of constant 
pain in the stomach. 

As a sannydsi he wandered from place to place and reached Tarailnad. 

, He came to a place called Nadukkavgri where one night the Lord appeared 

to him in a dream and directed him to follow the first living being he saw 
the next day and that he would be relieved of his malady. When he woke 
up in the morning, he saw a pig, and followed It. It took him to the temple 
of Varada Vgnkat&wara Perumaj in Bhoopatirajapuram and vanished into 
the temple. §rl Narayaga Tlrtha was instantly relieved of his pain. He 
thereafter took abode in the village which came to be known as Varaha- 
puram or Varahoor. The temple there was In a dilapidated condition, and 
he rebuilt it and set upon himself the duty of performing the daily worship 
of the deity. 

After some time, at the command of the Lord, he composed his 
immortal dance-drama, Sri-Krishna-lild-tararigini. It deals with the Hid of 
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Lord Kfisbga from his birth upto the time he marr ed R “ kra1 ^- 
Krishna-m-taranginl , which is in Sanskrit can be said tc ) be the e$ swnce o f 
Dasamaskanda of the Bhdgavatam. It is divided into 12 t ar an gam- s (acts). 
It consists of kirtanas with pallavi, anupallavi and charanas set in beauti- 
ful and simple Sanskrit. The author has used Sloka-s to introduce each 
song. He has maintained the continuity of the narrative by appropriate 
prose passages. The daru-s are full of Rasa and Bhava. In this work he 
has used all the seven tala-s and has annexed sollukkaffus (rhythmic solfas) 
at the end of some songs. He has affixed his mudra to each song. The 
kir tanas are good pieces for dance. 


Sri Narayapa Tfrtha was the first composer in Sanskrit to give us 
kirtanas with pallavi, anupallavi and charana. He has made them in rdgas 
appropriate for the occasions dealt in them. The greatness of his compo- 
sitions can be inferred from the fact that Sri Tyagaraja, who is noted for 
his originality and creativity, has echoed in his kirtanas many of the phrases 
found in hi- Krishna -lild-tarahginl ‘Giriraja-tanaya’, ‘Vinata-suta,’ ‘Yaga- 
Yoga-Tyaga*Bhoga’ are some of the phrases which are found both in the 
compositions of Sri Tyagaraja and §rl Narayana Tirtha. In his Prahlada- 
Bakti - Vijayam, Sri Tyagaraja has expressly saluted Sri Narayapa Tirtha. 


Sri Narayana Tirtha is believed to have composed some kirtanas on 
Vedadri Narasimhaswami. Parijatapaharana, a dance drama in Telugu, is 
also believed to have been written by him. 


Sri Narayana Tirtha started the annual Uriyadi festival in Varahoor. 
During Sri Jayanti (Lord Krishna’s Birth Anniversary) devotees sing the 
Tarangam-s along with Sri Jayadeva’s Gita-Govindam. Sri Narayana Tirtha 
attained siddhi at Tiruppandurutti in Tamilnad in the Tamil month of Masi 
(Magha) on a Sukla Paksha Ashtami day. To this day, his samadhi day is 
observed by devotees. 


One can fully agree with the assessment of the work given by N.C. 
Narasimhachariar in the Vavilla edition. 


The songs in Krishna-Iild- tarahgini are set to soft, sweet and simple 
tunes by Narayana Tirtha. The words in each song flow like honey, and 
the ideas are couched in a style which is understandable by even those with 
an elementary knowledge of Sanskrit. One can say that the sister arts of 
poetry and music are blended in a harmonious manner by the author. He 
has expounded the highest philosophical truth and shown us the path to 
uod-realisation through music, in this unique work. 


N.G.A. 


« * 


« > 
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BANDE ALI KHAN 

Jiwan Lall Mattoo 


Music and the world, it seems, were born together. As time rolled, 
eminent musicians came into being, held the stage, and when they departed, 
left their imprint on the annals. A close study of some of these immortals, 
particularly those whose memory is still fresh in the mind, compels one to 
believe that although excellent training and ceaseless effort played an 
important role in shaping their music life, yet nature’s role in making these 
celebrities was no less important. The gifted ones, in this way, had for 
one thing an ethereal touch in all that they said and did, and the ordinary 
human failings left them untouched. They stood out for their spirit of 
renunciation which some, who failed to plumb their depths, misinterpreted 
as whimsicality or idiosyncrasy. 

One of such all-time greats was Ustad Bande Ali Khan of Kirana. 
Best known as Binkar y he was no less eminent in rendering vocal music in 
the Dhrupad and Khayal styles. 

Born at Kirana in District Muzaffar Nagar, U.P., in the year 1826, 
Bands Ali Khan was the son of Sadiq Ali Khan, the illustrious Binkar and 
vocalist. His mother was the real sister of Ustad Behram Khan of 
Ambe^a. Thus an inborn love and passion for music flowed in his veins, 
which was later to guide the path of his life and become the very raison 
d'itre of his existence. 

It was under the direct guidance of his father Sadiq Ali Khan and 
uncle Sab Ras that Bande Ali Khan had his music education. He loved 
music not for the sake of music alone but considered it a worship of God. 
This alone was his wealth which he dearly nourished in the shrine of his 
inner temple, and it was this which inspired his music and endowed it with 
a divine touch. His tuning of the instrument itself created an atmosphere, 
and when he would start playing on his Bin , there would flow a music 
which would transport the audience to an ethereal plane. 

Bande Ali Khan was a man of utter simplicity. Pretension and 
showing off were miles away from him. His was a saintly nature. 
Renunciation was in his blood. Lost in his own world of music, he led a 
life almost that of a fakir without caring for material riches and fame. 

Married to the eldest daughter of the famous Haddu Khan of Gwalior, 
Bands Ali Khan had only two daughters who were later married to 
Zakiruddin Khan and Allah Bande Khan, the illustrious Dhrupad singers, 
grandsons of Ustad Behram Khan of Ambefta. 

For some time Bande Ali Khan was a court musician of Gwalior and 
Jaipur States, but he finally shifted to Indore State, where again he was 
appointed as court musician and also as the Ustad ot Maharaja Shivaji 
Holkar to teach him Bin. On every occasion of royal darbar in Indore 
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r> n /is Aii K’h^n was invariably asked to piny the Bin , and he was 
State, Bande All Kh performing. But out of his sense of 

awarded a bag of v r w ns p he would, while returning home 

SEES e ?e d ph“reVho.e in <1 bag and let the coins fa.l out for 

the poor. _ 

Thpre are many interesting anecdotes about Bande Ali Khan. It may 
no, JoS of S one of them is mentioned here. When he used to come 
r the Maharaja, two spittoons used to be kept there, a silver 

one for Bande Ali Khan and another of gold studded with gems for the 
Maharaja himself. Once while giving Talim , Bande All Khan spat pan 
into the Maharaja’s spittoon instead of his own. After the Talim was over, 
while he was returning home, he suddenly noticed that the Maharaja s gold 
spittoon was being carried by one of Maharaja’s 

ing behind him. Bande Ali Khan questioned him. The Chdbdar replied 
that it was Maharaja’s command that the spittoon be given to him. At this 
Bande Ali Khan flared up and said to the Chdbdar m an angry mood : 
“Take this spittoon back to the Maharaja and tell him that his wealth can 
be looted, his belongings perished, his powers suspended, but my wealth 
of music, till I live, can never vanish or be robbed. So I am a bigger 
Maharaja than him.” 

The Chdbdar had to take the Maharaja’s spittoon back. But credit 
should go to the prudence of the Maharaja that, after this incident, he never 
mentioned anything about it to Bande Ali Khan. 

Later, owing to some difference of opinion with the Maharaja, Bande 
Ali Khan left Indore for good, making up his mind once and for all not to 
serve any more in any princely State. He had many pupils in Maharashtra. 
He, therefore, went there and settled in Poona. And it was here, in 1890, 
that he passed away and was buried at Plr Saheb Darga near Parvati-Bridge. 

Bande Ali Khan had mastered almost all the known raga-s. But he 
was not in favour of playing rare ragas before common people. His play- 
ing of Mian ki Todi, Asavari , Puriyd, Yaman and Malkauns was superb and 
faultless. Of his many students, the princely brothers— Balwant Rao 
( Binkar ) and Bhaiya Ganpat Rad (Harmonium player) stand out. They 
were wizards with their instruments. Murad Khan, Waheed Khan of 
Indore, Ahmed Khan, Hassan Khan, Chunni Bai of Indore and Chandrabhag 
Bai of Bhavnagar were also his pupils who earned reputation in the music 
world. 


• • 
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BALAKRISHNA BUWA 

Papdit Balakrishna Buwa Ichalkaranjikar was acknowledgedly a great 
pioneer who was responsible for the revival of Hindustani classical music. 
The work began by him in Maharashtra was later extended to the whole 
country by his illustrious disciple, Papdit Vishnu Digambar Paluskar, 
founder of the Gandharva Mahavidyalaya. 

In those days Gwalior had a peculiar attraction for all those who 
aspired to learn the sublime art of music. Gwalior gdyaki was then at the 
peak of glory, proud of having stalwarts like the renowned brothers, Hassu 
Khan and Haddu Khan, and their outstanding disciple Vasudeva Buwa 
Joshi. Balakrishna Buwa was among those who set their minds on Gwalior 
for learning music in its purest form and braved all sorts of difficulties and 
obstacles, of long journey, etc., to reach there. Only after fulfilling his 
long-cherished ambition did he go back to Maharashtra. He earned a 
very high reputation not only as a distinguished performer but also as an 
ideal teacher who was anxious to pass on his hard-earned treasure to 
deserving pupils. 

Balakrishpa was born in a poor brahmin family in the year 1849 in 
the village Bedag in the small princely state, Ichalkaranji. His father 
Ramachandra Bhat was himself a musician. He initiated his son in music 
by teaching some Dhrupad-s and Prabandha-s. The boy lost his mother 
early and was left to the tender mercies of his uncle and aunt, for the father 
went away to Jat in search of livelihood. The uncle wanted the boy to 
follow the traditional profession of Purdhita (priest). The boy would not 
obey, being deeply interested in music. He was taunted and ridiculed for 
his passion. At last, unable to bear the agony, the boy left home with a 
vow to return only after fulfilling his life’s ambition. For two years he 
remained with an acquaintance of his father, Joglekar Haridas at Mhaisal. 
Later, he joined his father at Jat. He began to learn from Alidat Khan, 
the court musician. Unfortunately, after the sudden demise of his father, 
Khan Saheb ceased to take any interest in the boy. 

In search of a guru again, young Balakrishpa came over to Kolhapur. 
Here he met the famous musician Bhaoo Buwa Kagwadkar. For some 
time he remained with the Buwa. But he had still to face disappointment. 
For minor mistakes in fulfilling the household and personal service, the boy 
was scolded and punished. “You will never become a musician,” was the 
frequent “prophecy” uttered by the guru. Yet the boy was undaunted, 
keenly determined to become a full-fledged master of the art. At last he 
made up his mind to leave Maharashtra and go to the north. One of his 
father’s friends arranged for his music lessons from the versatile musician 
Devaii Buwa, at Dhar. The Guru was kind enough to take Balaknshpa 
as his pupil. Still, bad luck was after him. Devaji Buwa’s wife was of a 
peculiar nature. Balakrishpa never hesitated in doing any of the household 
work but she was never pleased, and would bring all sorts of obstacles in 
the way of his music training. When it became absolutely impossible, 
Balakrishna had to leave and start a'gain in search of a guru. Wandering 
over many places he reached Gwalior, in the hope of becoming a disciple 
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of Vasudeva Buwa Joshi. Owing to an old feeling of enmity with Devaji 
Buwa, Vasudeva Buwa would not agree to teach music to the former s 
erstwhile disciple. After much time and persuasion, however, Balakpsm?a 
succeeded in getting the master’s consent. 

It was here that he was able to find the treasure for which he was 
striving hard for such a long time. For nine years, continuously, be received 
lessons from the Guru. He mastered the intricacies of Gwalior gayaKi 
along with learning hundreds of traditional compositions. Blessed tor 
success from his Guru , Balakrishna Buwa started his tour of the north, in 
a concert at Jaipur along with Bhu-Gandharva Rahimat Khan he won 
appreciation from many traditional musicians. During his performance at 
Gwalior, on the occasion of Spring Festival, Vasudeva Buwa came there 
unnoticed and sat at a distance, with the desire to listen to his favourite 
pupil. Someone sitting near him and unable to recognize the performer 
on the stage remarked : “The performance by Vasudeva Buwa today is 

really unparalleled.” Vasudeva Buwa was overwhelmed with joy to listen 
to these words, spoken really in praise of his pupil. 

Once Mohammed Khan, son of Haddu Khan, was to give a perfor- 
mance at Bombay. Owing to indisposition he was not in a position to sing 
on that day. Music-lovers had turned out in large numbers to listen to 
the great master. To save the situation Balakrishna Buwa was persuaded 
to substitute for Mohammed Khan with the latter’s permission and 
approval. His performance that day is said to be one of his most unforget- 
table recitals. Mohammed Khan was himself pleased immensely. He 
took Balakrishna Buwa along with him for the rest of his music tour, 
during which, apart from singing and listening, Buwa was able to learn 
many more traditional compositions and tan patterns. 

For some time he remained with the Maharaja of Satara as a court 
musician. His Guru Vasudeva Buwa who was touring all over India reached 
Maharashtra. Balakrishna Buwa readily agreed to accompany him. When 
in Nepal, Vasudeva Buwa had a severe attack of dysentery. During the 
long illness it was Balakrishna Buwa who served Vasudeva Buwa with the 
utmost love and care. Before his death, the Guru blessed the disciple 
saying. “Your performance on the stage will never fail.” 

At Bombay he started his own institution for teaching music. 
He also published for some time a music journal, Sarigit Darpana. Later, 
owing to an attack of asthma, he left Bombay for Miraj. After a few 
years he reached his birth place Ichalkaranji, but not before fulfilling his 
vow to become an outstanding music performer. To his credit he had a large 
number of disciples like Vishnu Digambar Paluskar, Anant Buwa Joshi 
Waman Buwa Chaphekar, Guntjo Buwa Ingale, Mirashi Buwa and many 
others. His own son Anna Buwa also acquired a high proficiency in 
music, and his passing away in the prime of youth was a severe shock to the 
old father. In the year 1926 Balakrishna Buwa left for his heavenly abode 
Musicians and music-lovers will gratefully remember the noble soul for 
generations. 

— V.C.M. 
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RAMANUJA AlYANGAR 


Ariyakutji T. Ramanuja Aiyangar, who passed away on January 23, 
1967, was verily a phenomenon in the field of Karnatak music. For fifty 
years he strode the concert stage like a Colossus, maintaining his perform- 
ing ability and eminence throughout. Two generations of musicians have 
adopted in varying degrees his techniques in music and concert craft. The 
different styles of later musicians, almost all of them, have their roots in 
the tradition and style refined and popularized by him. The other major 
tradition belongs to Maharajapuram ViSwanatha Aiyar, equally great per- 
former, who is still happily with us. 

The significance of Ariyakudi’s art and life becomes clear as we take 
a historical perspective of things. At the dawn of the present century, 
there began a wave of enthusiasm for theoretical studies in Karnatak music. 
Much was made of the printed word and notation. Books were written in 
Telugu and Tamil, and the theories and rules of grammar put forward 
generally conflicted with one another, and were often at variance with 
practice. Yet they were avidly swallowed by enthusiasts and musicians at 
various levels of understanding. Among the latter, those who took to 
textual theories were not always first-rate exponents of the art as such. The 
main body of expert musicians, however, was concerned mainly with the 
execution of the art as such, and most of them were dedicated Nddopdsaka-s. 
The finest of the fine arts, which defies all surface theory and rule-of-thumb 
grammar, continued to be practised at the highest level by such masters. 
Aiyangar was a gifted, impressionable young man when he came on the 
scene, and he assimilated the essential spirit and technique, the Sampraddya y 
of the art from the masters of the earlier generation. Unlike them, how- 
ever, he faced a new time-spirit, of expanding mass patronage and contract- 
ing scope for leisurely creative activity. This was at once an opportunity 
and a challenge. 

TRAINING 

When astrologer Tiruveiikatacharya of Ariyakutfi, a village two miles 
from Karaikudi in Tamilnad, “read” the horoscope of his third son who 
was born to him on May 19, 1890, he found that a bright musical career 
was promised to the boy. Evidently he was a competent astrologer, for 
his infant son, Ramanujam, grew up to be a musician who created a record 
in Karnatak music by holding the concert field with distinction for the 
longest time. The prosperous astrologer, himself something of an 
amateur musician, put his son under his musician friend, Pudukottai 
Malayappa Aiyar who lived at Karaikudi, in addition to sending him to 
school where the boy learnt Sanskrit, Tamil and Arithmetic. \ oung 
Ramanujam had already begun to hum songs and rdgci-s which he had 
heard around him, in concerts of the best musicians of the day. He 
practised diligently and regularly the lessons he had learnt from his teacher. 

At the age of 16 Aiyangar went in for higher studies at Srlrangam 
under the renowned musician (Namakkal) Pallavi Narasimha Aiyangar. 
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A niitiire continued. For doing unobtrusive 

Here too, practice and v thousand-pillared hall of the 

and uninhibited end. It was here, one may 

great Snrangam temple a P d ° (jons for the famous "Anyakuiji” style 
confidently say, that t with him a sensitive companion 

wer ,e K He .i d in T frn kk uruhgudi K. Sesha Aiyangar (also known as 

and collaborator in Ti -,%enior pupil of Naraakkal Narasimha 

AiyThgar The two became’ fast, life-long friends and together put in 
S and days and months of experimentation in refinement of style and 
technique i^ the rendering of compositions as well as in improvisation, 
uch a? rSg a-aldpana, niraval and kalpana-svara. The thread was taken up 
later at Madras, and gradually a new style was evolved which had in it the 
essential elements of past traditions and also something new. It was a 
fusion of the styles of Namakkal Narasimha Aiyangar, Ramanathapuram 
(“Puchchi”) Srinivasa Aiyahgar, Tirukocjikaval Krishna Ai>ar (violinist) 
and Dhanamma] (vlna), combining strength, tenderness and grace. 

After two years at Srirangam, Ramanuja Aiyahgar joined Puchchi 
Aiyahgar as pupil, for the latter was probably the most popular concert 
musician of the day. the veteran of Srlrahgam having retired from active 
concert practice. After a brief period with the new master, he began giving 
concerts on his own, at festivals and even in sabhd-s. Even then he conti- 
nued his gurukulavasa in a way — playing/omhwrfl at the Guru s performances, 
off and on, for some years. He thus kept himself in the public eye. 

CAREER 

In the second decade of the century, Ramanuja Aiyahgar rose steadily 
in the profession, and was in demand for concerts in every part of the land. 
By the early twenties, he was acknowledged as a musician of outstanding 
ability. The hall-mark was attained when people dropped his main name 
and referred to him simply as Aiyahgar or as “Ariyakudi”. In 1923 he 
substituted for his guru "Puchchi” Aiyahgar in the famous Tyagaraja 
festival at Tiruvaiyaru, and his performance was a remarkable success. 
That was perhaps the performance which placed him beyond doubt in the 
front rank of musicians. In the tarly thirties he recorded some songs on 
the gramophone disc, and many of his renderings, notably “Evarimata” 
(kfiti) and “Talavukattum” ( raga-malika ), made a profound impression on 
people and are prized as treasures even today. His career as a concert 
musician was an unbroken record of success. He performed in sabha-s 
festivals, palaces and temples, and the total of public concerts he gave 
duiing his life would run into thousands. There were times when he gave 
two concerts on a single day. Top-ranking accompanists, belonging to 
three generations, generally accompanied him. The Aradhana festival at 
Tiruvaiyaru without Ariyakudi was unthinkable. 

. l 10001 ^ that came to him were many. Many mahdraja-s 
honoured him , many sabha-s honoured him ; every first honour for music 
Governmental and otherwise, went to him, such as the first NaTionai 
programme (Karnatak music) of AIR. In 1952 he was the tn 

tineshet lhe H rCSid h- ntial aWard for Karna * ak music (vocal). Some of the 
2 T'"*/ ^Ua-Rainakara, Sanglta-Kalanidhi, Cdyaka- 

Sikhamarii, Sangita-Sastra-alankara. He was a Padma-Bhooshan * 




RAMANUJA AIYANGAR 


An important factor which helped Aiyahgar greatly in his rise to fame 
and long, sustained success was the character of his voice. It had a distinct 
beauty of its own. He had his difficulties with it in the beginning, but the 
way he had trained it and the manner in which he produced Ndda from 
the depths of the diaphragm, or Ndbhi (navel), without seeming to do so, 
and his delightful variations of volume and stress, all these contributed to 
an elegance which was deceptively simple and difficult to achieve. A 
slight huskiness added sensuous charm to his voice, which was sonorous 
with rich overtones. It was a pity that he circumscribed himself for the 
sake of pleasing the patron. 

THE MAN 

Of medium height, build and complexion, thoughtful eyes and well- 
chiselled features, Aiyahgar was the picture of repose and self-confidence. 
The tufted hair on the head, the Vaishnavite ndmam on his forehead, and 
diamond rings on the ear-lobes and on the fingers, all these proclaimed the 
generation and the profession to which he belonged. The bracelet ( todd ) 
on his right hand, insignia of distinguished musicianship, covered a 
talisman, insignia of faith. On his left hand he wore a coral reed for 
reasons of health. The only concession to modernism was a wrist watch. 
He was thrifty to a fault. 

In a musician of his outstanding position, his humility and unassum- 
ing nature shorn of all pretensions, was truly amazing. One seldom heard 
him speak of himself. His courtesy and cordiality, coupled with a very 
keen sense of humour, made his company extremely enjoyable. He was 
greatly fond of double entendre. He had nothing but words of encourage- 
ment to any student who went to him. He was a good teacher, and the 
pupils who learnt under him are too many to be mentioned individually. 

A thoroughly practical man, he was least given to moods invariably 
associated with the artist. Was there anything that he specially did to keep 
his voice in condition ? Any special food or medicine ? No, he just led 
a simple, normal life. His sense of balance and proportion, so characteris- 
tic of his art, guided him here also He was moderate in eating and sleep- 
ing. There is a general belief that bu^rmilk is not good for the voice. 
Aiyangar proved it a superstition. Not only did he drink buttermilk but, 
strange as it might appear, he did not, as a rule, drink milk which is sup- 
posed to be good for the voice ! 

Aiyangar was married at the age of 19 to Ponnammal alias Tangarn- 
mai, at about the time he entered gurukulavasa under “Puchchi” Aiyangar. 
But household life began only after he had completed the major part of 
his studentship. The couple had two daughters who, in due course, were 
married to young men within their circle of relations. Domestic life was 
taken in the stride— professional, business and social interests claimed 
Aiyangar’s major attention. In the early years of his career Ariyakudi and 
Karaikudi were his headquarters. Later he shifted to Kumbakonam. 

HIS ART 

Balance and sense of proportion was the key-note of Aiyangar’s art. 
The beginning of large-scale democratic patronage of music was also the 
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beginning of the age of hurry. It required a great master to .meet f the chal- 
lenge in a way that classical standards did not fall. The hour found the 
roan in Ramanuja Aiyahgar. 

Gamaka , which gives characteristic flavour to Karnatak music and its 
rasas, came to be particularly associated with him, besides his famous madh- 
yamakala or medium tempo. He used both to the best advantage in creating 
a style of his own. In Tala, the mechanical permutation and combination of 
svara-s in much-too-predetermined rhythmic patterns did not hold any attrac- 
tion for him. Instead he devoted himself to the time-honoured aesthetic 
tradition of going in for the natural flow ol rhythm, Sarvalaghu, with its 
emphasis on raga-bhava and gamaka. He and Sesha Aiyahgar had earlier 
tried their hand at the new-fangled korvai and tadhihgiyatdm involving exc- 
essive pre-determination and mechanization of rhythmic phrasing, but had 
given them up as unsuitable from the aesthetic point of view. In rhythmic 
improvisation, therefore, Ramanuja Aiyahgar employed a happy combi- 
nation of the elements : prastara, alahkara and yaii. The last-mentioned 
technique, yaii, which consists of gradually increasing or decreasing dimen- 
sions, is a noteworthy feature in his style of .swa-singing. Regrettably, 
however, in his later days he fell, to some extent, in line with the mecha- 
nistic trends of tadhihginatdm which he used to deprecate. But that was 
the price of popularity. 

While the masters of the earlier generation used to confine their spe- 
cialization to a few ragas and a few well-known compositions in them, 
Aiyahgar found that that would not do for the new age which craved for 
variety. Though in the matter of Raga he was content with the traditional 
known ragas , he gave a rich variey in compositions, learning new composi- 
tions throughout his life. He probably had the largest repertoire. 

He was also a composer, with a flair for composing music to existing 
texts. His full compositions containing his own texts include a tillana in 
Bilahari. He has set to music of his own, many songs whose musical struc- 
ture had either been lost_ or he thought could be improved. His music 
scores for Tiruppavai of Andaj and some songs of Ramanafakam of Aru- 
nachala Kavirayar belong to the two categories respectively. 

The significant contribution^of Ramanuja Aiyangar to Karnatak 
music was to demonstrate that Sampradaya in its best sense was something 
organic and dynamic which had its roots firmly in the soil of the musical 
KallTw a P^ st * but stretched out to receive all new ideas that could 
iihr^ni blend With the old. He was a great living link in the continuing and 

UmS hi t he llf? h° f ^ anlatak mus,c ‘ Not onl > did he ad apt himself to the 
times but he left his deep impress on the era. He was a great reconciler • 

S C raLV AnTh\ D hlfd fTTV ,rad u i0n and ' ntlov ation, abandon and 
cheap careerism d There h ,be balar,ce be,wen disinterested practice and 
“Ari^akudf” P h . been grea,er ““Sicians, nddopdsaka-s, but 
concert nla form n V-P'"' maSU 7 of ,he art and craft of the modern 

of W8S a BhdVUkma ”' u - <**» 'Levels 


-v.v.s. 


(ad TJ£lZ?Va™$) Bi0 « rfl P hiaU sketch by the author which appeared in 
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synopsis of illustrated talk 


BRIDGING THE GULF 

Premlata Sharma 


Last time I gave a talk on “North-South Distinction : A Survey”. 1 I 
am now taking up the link from where I ended last time. While concluding 
I had said : & 

.1. Both the systems (Hindustani and Karnatak) are melodic and 
have inherited the highly developed Raga system. In the South, however, 
a tendency to equate Raga with Mila has been gaining currency, which is 
dangerous and needs to be checked. 

2. Both have a cyclic time-measure system with some formal and 
nominal differences. While percussion iustruments in the Hindustani 
tradition still retain the Jheka-s (basic syllabic structure) of talas, in 
Karnatak music there seems to be no such thing. 

3. Both have sustained losses and upheavals owing to foreign impact. 

4. Both have a place for composition and improvization, though 
with varied emphasis. 

Our topic for this evening is : “Bridging the Gulf”. We made a 
survey of the gulf last time. Now we shall make a beginning for thinking 
in the direction of bridging the gulf. 

1. The first and the most glaring difference is in Svara nomenclature 
based on differing ideas of the “ Suddha ” scale (for all practical purposes, 
the Standard Scale). So far as the 10 svwa-positions of the 5 svara-s other 
than Shadja and Pahchama are concerned, it should be easy to adopt a 
common terminology— Tivra (Sharp) and Komala (Flat) for the positions 
of each svara. As a matter of fact our great musicians, artists, of the 
preceding generations, have been using the vernacular equivalents of these 
terms— Perisu and Chinnadu in Karnatak music, as I understand from 
Professor Sadagopan, and Utari and Chadhi in Hindustani music as many 
of us know — except, of course, for th&Madhyama svara. In Hindustani 
music now-a-days we use the terms Tivra and Kdmala for all svara-s except 
Madhyama. Professor Sadagopan agrees with me in suggesting that both 
in Hindustani music and Karnatak music we may adopt the simple Tivra 
and Kdmala prefixes for all jvflra-positions including Madhyama. (Musi- 
cology will suffer loss of imposing terms, of course, but we may restore 
them under Music History.— Ed.) 

2. Mila and That : The only difference is of alternative svara-names 
that obtain in Karnatak music in respect of Vivadi Mifas which have not 
been adopted in Hindustani music. Practically, therefore, not much diffi- 
culty arises out of this difference, except when the South Indian musician 
begins actually to use the alternative jvara-initials in vocal singing. In the 
North we must learn to respect the South Indian convention of alternative 
names for ^voro-positions, and the South Indian vocalist for his part will, I 
think, do well to sing less of “solfa". (Incidentally, less solfa-singing will 

1. Synopsis appeared in IMJ-7 — Ed. 
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be more conducive to better voice production— vide Symposium on 
“Voice-culture”, IMJ-1 & 2. Ed.) 

In both these systems of classification of rdga-s , we have lost the 
ancient Grama- Murchchana concept. It cannot be said that the Mila (or 
That) system is a thoroughly satisfactory system of classification. Domi- 
nan c of the scale outlook is fast leading to loss of Rdga-Blidva. Feeling 
musicians and musicologists are grappling with the problem as well as they 
can and a few are actually working on hypotheses for a new and more 
satisfactory classification. But it is too early to say what results will be 
achieved. We must, however, avoid the temptation to oversimplify in 
terms of Mila or Thafa, or to indulge in hasty and superficial comparisons 
between the two systems. 

3. That brings me to the third point, viz., comparative study of the 
two systems. In respect of Raga one has to be very circumspect indeed, and 
more than one musician-musicologist have to labour hard and sensitively on 
the subject. Otherwise we will be having only such puerile stuff as “Bhu- 
pali is Mdhana'\ or “ Bildval is Suhkardbharana". It is heartening to find 
some of the foreign students of Indian music deeply conscious of the im- 
mense problems involved in comparative study and going about the business 
in a truly scientific-artistic way. I have seen a paper of Professor Powers, 
of Pennsylvania University, wherein he has made an earnest beginning in 
the subject. 

4. Another baffling feature of Karnatak music is that they use 
ancient and medieval technical terms in absolutely new senses ; as for ex- 
ample, in Rdgahga, Bhdshahga and Upa/tga. In their modern usage these 
terms mean respectively : full scale, transient scale and scales which take 
in accidentals. One could not help wishing that thay had used new words 
for the new ideas. In our £astra-s, Rdgahga-rdga-s are directly derived 
from the Grdma-raga-s. Bhdshahga-rdga-s are derived from the Bhdshd-s 
of Grdma-rdga-s. Kriydhga-rdga-s are predominantly concerned with Kriya-s 
(nuances of tonal rendering) suggesting Bhava-s like Sdka, Utsdha , etc. 
Updhga-rdga-s derive their existence from the imitation of special anga-s of 
Rdgahga-rdga-s. 


*Tf5TT: f^T | 
^ APT fwsfT : ^RqRTcT: || 


(Sanglta Ratnakara Vol. II) 
fei fa i 

^ H 


(Kallinatha’s commentary on the abov 

In Hindustani music we do not at all use this ancient terminoloa 
These come more properly under Music History. The student of KarnaP 
musrc himself ,s not a little confused with the* indiscrimi^te use of S 
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terms, when they are used in Musicology proper. The best we can do to- 
day is to recognize the current usage and so help towards a better mutual 
understanding. 

5. Tala : In a general way votaries of one tradition are able to react 
well to the other tradition in respect of Tala , for in both cases it is rhythmic 
time-cycle. While some arithmetical orientation is understandable in the 
case of percussion solo or Talavddyakachiri, one is unable to appreciate 
the preponderance of arithmetical calculation over rhythmic appropria- 
teness and sonic excellence in a large majority of Karnatak music perfor- 
mances. When I remarked to Professor Sadagopan on the absence of 
Thika in Karnatak percussion, he said : “It is unfortunately true nowa- 
days. But you must realise that the character of percussion-play in Kar- 
natak music has undergone enormous changes, not all of them for good, 
in the course of the past thirty years or so. There was an emphasis on 
ThSka in the best percussions of old. More than one fhika for a single 
tala were employed in Karnatak music and, except great masters of percus- 
sion, t]ie others were content to, and indeed expected to, improvize within 
the limits of those (hika-s and not try to imitate or anticipate the melodic 
performer. When some one did occasionally try to overstep his limit the 
main performer used to tell him gently, ‘Just be playing the Tltika'— yes, 
this very word, though it sounds Urdu, for it was one of the many All India 
terms.” 

Formal and nominal differences are matters for a separate study, and 
I shall here indicate just a few parallels. 

The tala Rupaka of Hindustani music is roughly the equivalent of 
what is now-a-days current as Vildma-Clidpu in Karnatak music — I say 
'roughly* because, strictly, as I understand, a Chdpu has only one beat and 
one wave but H. Rupaka has 2 beats ; but the total number of akshara-s and 
the major division of parts remain the same in both cases (H.R =3 +2+2 ; 
K.V.C.=3-f 4), both beginning on the ‘Wave* (Khali). Hindustani TSvrd 
(evidently an apabhramsa of Tripufa) is exactly Tripufa of Karnatak music 
(3_f_24-2) beginning on ‘Beat’. The Hindustani equivalent of Rupaka of 
Karnatak music has a few varieties and so different names. What is popu- 
larly known as Jhampa tala in Karnatak music (5 akshara-s , made up of 
2-f3), as distinguished from the strictly formal Jhampa (10 akshara-s made 
up of 74- 14-2), seems to be closely allied to Hindustani Jhap tal not only 
in name but in form, being the first half of the latter (24-34-24-3, the first 
half beginning on a ‘Beat’ and the second half on a 'Wave’). 

It was given to Professor Sadagopan to discover that Sula tala of 
Hindustani music and Mafya tala of Karnatak music are exactly the same 
(4_^24-4) and, what is more remarkable, to discover that Sula tala is, 
contrarary to the belief of Hindustani musicians and musicologists that it 
is a rare tala, is actually one of the most frequently used tdla-s, being the 
tala of the extremely popular Choupdi-s of Tulsidas ! (Vide his paper pub- # 
lished in Journal of the Madras Music Academy Vol. XXXVI). This only 
proves that vast areas of knowledge remain to be thrown open by diligent, 
open-minded research by the votaries of the two schools of Indian music. 

In conclusion, I should plead for a better mutual understanding between the 
two, adopting common technical terms wherever possible, and understan- 
ding and valuing the differences where they must exist. 

—Delhi Sangila Samaj, May, 1967 
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SOME IMPORTANT CONCEPTS : 
AN ELUCIDATION 

K. C. D. Brahaspati 



Shadja-Grdma and Madhyama-Grdma 


Literally Grama (village) means a permanent community dwelling, 
which provides for the necessary amenities of life and which has a Gramani 
(3n*r-f*t==2IUP!fr) i.e., a leader or a manager. ‘ Grama * does not stand for a 
temporary camp. In musical parlance, Grama denotes a specific Saptaka 
which is regulated by its primary or fundamental svara known as its Gramani 
because of some special features. Grama and Gramani , both these words 
have come to musical parlance from Ldka (na«-technical) usage — z\w- 
5&sfr JllTO) TO : I 1 )—Brihaddesi, P.l 1. 

In a 'Grama' (village) the Gramani (the leader or gfei or s&pft) may 
be sitting or standing in the community gathering or on the road, yet he 
remains the leader and is known as such. Similarly, in the Svara-Saptaka 
known as Grama , the Gramani-svara may be the first, second, third, fourth, 
fifth, sixth or seventh in sequence, but it does not lose its character as* 

' Gramani . Shadja and Madhyama svara-s are the ‘ Grdmani-s ’ of Shadja - 
Grama and Madhyama-Grdma respectively. 


We may enter the village through any of its lanes and reach the 
Gramarji s house. And he is recognized by his own characteristics any- 
where m the Grama ^Similarly in the Svara-Grdma the Gramani-svara does 
not lose its character in the cognition of the singer or player and the hearer 

hut C thkTh a nnp a of CU ^ { ™r Var S may get the first position in the murchchana 
change of P° slt,on does not give rise to a new Grama, it simply 

shifts the seven svara-s to or fro, keeping intact their original character 

The Gra/ufl/H svara, therefore, regulates a particular Grama and is the 

fundamental (Mu/a) svara of that Grama. If any one of the seven svara-s 

th cG^manisZT' “ Cann0t Vi °' ate ' he regU ' ation 0r s > stem up by 


The Gramani svara ( Shadja and Madhyama svara-s in Shadia and MnM 

® ra '”™ pe - Ctive, y ) has three special features”^) U has a 
sruti interval from its previous svara (b) it has two l 

Sap, aka and (c) its subsequent m thc 

i,:. .ha, ,h ;Ti7oS; fl ofte »S, he 

points or svara-s will be the Janaka or genitor of the h S . tarl,n 8 

Saptaka-s. Matanga, quoted by Kallinatha : h S * the s,x new 

Pit STOOTt TO>: ^ , 

Snaqja bears the above special features • ta\ ;♦ r * 
from Nishada, (b) i, has two Samvddi-s, viz.,' Madhy^Zn^Pa^a 
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and (c) its next svara , viz., Rishabha , has three-iruti interval. Similarly, 
Madhyama in Madhyama-grama (a) has four-sruti interval from Gandhara 
(b) its two Samvadi-s are Nishada and Shadja and (c) its next svara , viz., 
Pahchama has three-iruti interval. 

The ascending and descending order of Saptaka-s starting with 
different s vara-s is known as Murchchana% In Murchchana a particular svara 
has special effulgence because it is the beginning and end of the ascending 
and descending orders respectively. Grama is thus the basis of Murchchana. 
These days Grama is translated as ‘Scale’ and Thatha and Mila are also 
translated as ‘Scale* ! 

If the seven constituent svara-s of Grama are imagined to constitute a 
seven-petalled lotus, any of the petals can be given the first place. If seven 
observers stand facing the seven petals, every one of them can count the 
petals by giving the first place to that particular petal which is in front of 
him. Every one of them is seeing one and the same lotus. If the lotus is 
turned round and the petals facing the seven observers change positions, 
even then the new order of counting the petals will be valid. Each observer 
will give the first position to the petal facing him. 


Svara-Samvdda , Rdga-Samvdda * , Anuvdda and Vivada 

Svara-Samvada stands for Parama Ishfatd or highly agreeable relation- 
ship of svara-s. Ishfata is that which is desired or agreeable. Any two 
svara-s which are mutually pleasant when sounded simultaneously are 
mutually Ishfa , and any two svara-s which are not agreeable when sounded 
simultaneously are mutually Anishfa. Ishfata or agreeable relationship is 
again of two kinds — ordinary or Sdmanya Ishfata known as Anuvdda and 
special or Parama Ishfata known as Samvada. Parama Anishfatd is known 
as Vivada. 

‘ Svara Samvada ’ is thus the Ishfata of svara-s. Here Samvada means 
Samyak Vada or proper speaking out. Shadja-Pahchama (I3-sruti interval) 
and Shadja- Madhyama ( 9-sruti interval) have Samvada relationship and 
Shadja- Antara Gandhara ( 1-sruti interval) has a special Ishfata which is 
superior to Anuvdda and inferior to Samvada. This has been recognised as 
Samvada by Mataiiga in Madhyamagrdma. (Bharata speaks only of the first 
two Samvada-s). This much about Svara. 

Samvada has another significance and that is Sddriiya or similarity. 
(i?^5i seeing in another place something which has been 

seen at one place). This can be called the Samvada of a group of svara-s 
or ‘ Rdga-Samvdda \ 

In Shadjagrdma two triads, viz., Sa-Ri-Ga and Pa-Dha-Ni , have perfect 
similarity of intervals —^ 1 Krama-sddfisya\ This similarity is very important 
in the construction of rdga-s. The rule of * Varjana ’ in raga-s or jati-s 
referred to in the last Number (of IMJ) is associated with Rdga-Samvdda. 
Thus Ma-Ni in Shadjagrdma have Svara-Samvdda, but they do not have 
Rdga-Samvdda . Hence this pair has been omitted by Bharata in the 
enumeration of Samvddi pairs. 


•This is in further elucidation of the points raised by the author on pp. 60—61 of 
IMJ No. 7 (IV-1)— Editor. 
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Vivada stands for the ‘anishfa' interval between two smra-s. Two- 
sruti five-fruti and eight-sruti intervals are ‘ anishfa . (Bharata speaks only of 
two-sruti as Vivadi interval). In Rdga, Vivadi-svara is now-a-days explained 
as ‘ Varjita ' svara, This is a travesty of Sangitasastra. Actually Vivadi 
implies the 4 anish(ata ' of svara-s. When either of the two svara-s having 
Vivadi interval oecomes Amsa in a rdga or jati, Vivada is established. I n 
such a state, either the previous svara is augmented by one Pramdna-sruti 
or the later svara is lowered by one Pramdna-sruti in order to minimise the 
Vivada. This fine change (%yTTH takes place in that svara , out of the 
two, which is not the Amsa when that particular svara has Sangati with 
the Amsa. But when the Amsa has Sangati with Anuvddi svara-s , the Vivadi 
retains its original position. Thus the ‘on e-sruti of Vivadi svara-s ' is not a 
static feature of Rdga. This much about the Vivadi svara having two -Sruti 
interval. This fine change fra) also occurs in svara-s with five or 
eight sruti intervals having mutual Sangati in a rdga. In such cases the 
original fi vc-sruti Svara becomes augmented to six- sruti position and the 
eight -fruti Svara is lowered to seven -fruti position. Thus Vivada has 
nothing to do with ‘ Varjana ’ in raga-s. 


Svara , Vadi, Amsa and Sthayi 


The word 1 Svara' stands in general for all svara-s , but it has some- 
times been used to denote 'Vadi' or* Amsa' svara — 

^ 3 »w°q*iiiw|iq:) I ‘ VadV is that which speaks out (^rr? 

'Amsa' is that which divides m:) the three Sthdna-s, and 

'Sthayi' is that which is permanent. Each of these three terms emphasises 
a particular aspect or function of one and the same Svara. In the ancient 
Vma having twenty-one strings, the first, eighth and fifteenth 

strings were the starting places of Mandra , Madhya and Tara Sthdna-s 
respectively. These strings remained unchanged in all Murchchand-s ; of 
course they were given the name of the particular Mm*,’ mr* in the rdga 

the three Sd!l accordin S to the Thus Amsa dividfd 

<?,L', h , ru i A u T hese s,rln 8 s st0 °d for ‘ Sthayi \ or permanent tones i e 
Sthayi-s\ara-s which were no other than the 'Am fa' This * Amsa ' or • ^thnvV 

: ) The Vddi-svara seateToiftTe unfl.^r' m* c- 
equated to the Raja or king in th t Rdga nfluctuab,e Smh ™ana has been 


(Translated) 
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colloquium 



annlieH q • 1 ge 5 er ? lly recognized that the word Gandharm, as 

applied to the Sc.ence and Art of music, is derived from Gandharm 

“seTri.l^T bem8S i,, I beIlcve 11 ls reasonable to suppose that the 
semi-divine Gantlharm world is the inner world of the artist -the free 

imaginative, intuitive mind from which all artistic creations arise. 

But is it not somewhat incongruous for "scientific” studies of music 
lus ory to give a geographical habitat to the gandharm-s ? There are music 
history books which confuse the word with gandharu (which is the term 
“,' d , denote a sculptural style) and say that the gandharm-s were a 
semi-divine race settled in the Gandhdra or Khandahar tract of Afganistan 
Apart from his interpretation being unscientific, I think it is also wrong 
etymologically to derive gandharm from gandhara. Could you Dr 
Brahaspati and Dr. Premlata, throw light on this point ? We may also 
perhaps discuss the subject in general. 

Brahaspati. The fundamental canon of scholarly studies in the Indian 
tradition is that both the vyutpatti (etymological derivation) and pravritti 
(usage) ot words are taken into account. Vyutpatti lends the general 
meaning of the word, and pravritti stands for rudhi (traditional usa^e). 
Accordingly I have the following observations on the word gandharva. The 
etymological derivation of gandharva is : (one who can 

perceive gandha or smell) and Gandharva is that which pertains to the 
Gandharva. In the five bhuta-s (elements), Pfithvi (earth) is the grossest • 
gandha being the attribute of Pfithvi, it includes all the other four attributes 
of the four previous bhuta-s, viz., fabda (of Akdsa), sparfa (of Vdyu ), rupa 
(of Agni ), and rasa (of Jala). The Gandharva has some special faculty 
making him superior to the ordinary human being, by which he is able to 
perceive through gandha. The reference is to a special layer or conscious- 
ness where the intangible (similar to gandha) is perceived as tangible fa?™ 
0* Thus gandharva-s are jiva-s (beings) of a special category 
who are comparable to diva-s (divine beings) because of certain qualities, if 
not actually diva-s. 

According to rudhi or usage, the word gandharva is used in the follow- 
ing meanings (according to Amarakofa) 1. g*gs (1-11) 

2. ifauiT (^:) (1-55) 3. ^Frrfc:(V-ll) 4. (VI 1 1-44) 

The following verse from Haimakofa quoted in Maheswara’s com- 
mentary on Amarakofa gives the six conventional meanings of this word 

qrqvW i 

unto ^ II 

Premlata. The semi-divine Gandharva is said to move about in the 
Akdsa or the sky. 
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Sadaoopan. The sky outside and inside, I suppos e-Balur-akasa and 
Daltar-akafa ? That may perhaps explain their freedom as well as their 
special association with music-which is Nada-Vidya, and Nada is the 
attribute of Akasa. 

Premlata Your inference is quite sound. The other meanings of 
the word are : — the male cuckoo, the singer, species of deer and horse and 
a state of existence where the body is born at a level intermediate between 
earth and heaven. 

Sadagopan. We are concerned here with the divine, semi-divine or 
human beings associated with music. Contemplation, I believe, is also a 
special quality of gandharva-s. Am I right ? 

Premlata. Yes, certainly ; the Gandharva is a contemplative being, and 
so of refined senses. According to Natya-Scistra and Valmiki-Rdmayana , 
there is a gandharva known as Tumburu who is the drashta (seer) of 
Dhaivata and Nishdda svara-s. 

Brahaspati. Upasvara (harmonic tone) is the gand/ia of svara. Svara 
arises out of aghata and is tangible or audible as a gross sound, but Upasvara 
arises out of anuranana (resonance) and, being too subtle for ordinary per- 
ception, it is the gandha of svara, so to say. The Dhaivata audible as the 
harmonic of Madhyama (in modern nomenclature the l Svayambhu * Gandhara 
audible from Shadja) is the subtle gandha of svara , and it was perhaps 
Tumburu who had perceived this overtone first; thus he was a gandharva , 
i.e.. one who could ‘smell’ or perceive subtle tonal entities. It is a well- 
recognized idea that Tumburu had perceived Dhaivata and Nishdda. 

Sadagopan. Gandha , or smell, is here used as a figure of speech, 
according to you. It could be, but may I offer another explanation ? 

Brahaspati. Please do, by all means. 

.. Sadagopan. To smell the subtle smell of the earth, one may be on 

„5 earth but n ?‘ of''- In other words, the “semi-divine" musician is one 
who is or has risen above the drab earthly level. 

Brahaspati. You are right. Our $astra-s speak of Manushya 

Their intimate association w,th , li ? e or, B ,n al perception of tones, 
therefore unquestionable C cvolut,on or manifestation of music is 

^ *** „ 

(Sangiia Ratnakara Vol. I, 3/56-57) 

explained in*the above^co'ntext orfth^basi^'f'tt!^' 6 S a . ndharva - s can be 
ordinarily subtle perception or ohvn/«? 8 S °u*^ . Subtl ,e faculty of extra- 


gandharva 



of Truth) and hence they are called ‘ Bhudiva-s \ the diva-s on this earth. 
The vyutpatti of diva is:— 

sWcf SOTS fcfa I 




The purport of the above is that dvia-s have attributes denoting special 
faculties of Rochana or Dydtana (enlightenment). The divinity of gandharva-s 
is also of the same category. Our Sdstra-s say that the diva-s corquer 
death with Brahmacharya (the experience of Truth) and Tapasya (quest for 
knowledge). These two guna-s immortalise the mortal. 


Sadagopan. Yes, we recognize that such divinity can manifest itself 
even in the mortal human being. 


Brahaspati. The Taittiriydpanishat speaks of Manushya- gandharva-s 
and Diva-gandharva-s as follows 

^ ^ *Tcf RfTT ?TPT^T: ?T I 

I II-8) 

The enjoyment of Manushya-gandharva-s has been spoken of as hundred 
times richer than that of ordinary human beings and the enjoyment of 
Diva-gandharva-s has been spoken of as hundred times richer than that of 
Manushya-gandhar va-s. 

Thus the association of Gandharva with the Gandhara region is totally 
ruled out both etymologically and on the basis of convention or usage. 


Premlata. The association of the attributes of gandharva-s with 
human beings has been spoken of by Bharata in the following words while 
describing the ‘Gandharva-sattva* women : 

(Natyasastra XXII 107) 

The * Gandharva-sattva ’ woman takes delight in being involved in 
Gandharva (Gita), Vddya and Nritta, is fond of cleanliness and has snigdha 
(unctuous) skin, hair and eyes. 


Brahaspati. Now, having discussed the nature of gandharva-s , let us 
consider the Gandharva pertaining to the gandharva-s. Bharata says : 

cRftfR 5ftw *Hldk*R|sppT I 
sfffiRTT 5^r: I 

(Natyasastra XXVIII 8. 9) 

The following attributes of Gandharva are evident from the above 
verses and from Abhinavagupta’s commentary on the same : 
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1. It is constituted of Svara, Tala and Pada. Svara is manifested by 
the human voice and instruments like Vina, Vipanchi and Vam&i. Tala is 
the substratum of Gita and is manifested through instruments. Pada is 
manifested by the human voice. Gdndharva is the collective name of these 
three. This Gdndharva is regulated by the Gdndharva-Sastra. 

2. It is to be distinguished from Sdma-gana. The tonal structure 
of Sama was in the descending order ( avardhdtmaka ) and there was no 
grdma-vibhaga (classification of gramas) in Sama, but Gdndharva established 
the classification of gramas with the evolution of the drohdvaroha (ascend- 
ing and descending order) and with the observation of the Shadjasamvadi 
Panchama and the Rishabhasamvadi Panchama. 

Sadagopan. Yes, we know that, but these are the physical aspects. 
There must be, I believe, more significant differences, deeper and subtler, 
between Sama and Gdndharva. I think we should discuss Sama separately 
later. 


Brahaspati. Yes, we may. Thirdly, Gdndharva is highly propitiatory 
for the divas. It is more effective in propitiating the divas than Japa, 
Tapas , Yajha and Upasana. This is the adj-ishtaphala (unseen benefit) of 
Gdndharva which goes mainly to the Prayokta (performer) and secondarily 
to the Srdta (listener). The Gdndharva yields delight to the gandharvas. 


Premlata. It is clear that Gdndharva refers to systematised music 
based on Sama and laukik or secular music prevalent in the various regions. 
In Gdndharva , under Svara, the names of the 7 svara-s of Sama — Pratama , 
Dvitiya, etc.— became Madhyama , Gdndhdra, etc. Similarly the exposition of 
Murchchands and Jatis was made on the basis of grdma-vibhdga (classifica- 
tion of grama-s) referred to above. The keen analytical faculty of gandharvas 
established the gramas, murchchands and their auduva (pentatonic) and 
thadava (hexatonic) varieties known as tanas. These tana-s were later 
given the names of various yajhas ; thus their use was associated with 
yajnas after the scientific systematisation of Gdndharva. The Jatis 
expounded by Bharata were also devised for broadly classifying the various 
tunes and melodic phrases prevalent in loka (secular traditions). Seven 
.??. °- r - fundan } entaI melodic structures were systematised as the 7 
bea "“S the n f mes of the 7 svaras such as, Shddji, Arshabhi, 

Vanet, ! S of these structures were systematised 
as the 11 Samsargaja-jatis, a number of which bear regional names. 

This much for the Svara aspect of Gdndharva. In its Tala aspect 
“ y we™ accepted-viz., Chancha,p u ,a and ChachlllTa 

Three varieties of these two were also added and five talas were spoken of 


mi siT-sr. -I « 
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So^whfrhV- 1 ^ 2 CXplains the above quotation from ViSakhila, accord- 
ing to which Gdndharva preserved the lost Vdk for the divas. 

r a . sura ~ s ( devi,s ) took great delight in the Nirgita (devoid of Pada 

the Gita to the ai !^ ° f thC s ?P ta ~S Jtaka - s and decided to leave 

^ J.l The divas ’ s t0 °k offence at this and approached 

destroy** the^/VT fJt° hCr ? aS a Gan f arva > asking for his permission to 
destroy the Ntr&ta performance. Narada pacified them, saying that 

Nirgita would help preserve the Gita, i.e , the Pada could be retrieved on 

5?® bas, f ° f Nir & 1a ( Svara-Tafa] ) whenever needed in future. Thus both 
Gita and Nirgita (or Bahirgita) form parts of Gdndharva. 

Premlata. The systematised Gdndharva also underwent modification 

7 th L6k< *'™ chi (Popular taste) and regional variations. 

n5j- S ? o d il fied ^° r ? s Raga * Tala and Pada were then classified under 
DUl aad Bharata s Gdndharva was identified with Mdrga. Really speaking. 

even the original Gdndharva had taken due cognisance of regional varieties 
Jatl names such as Andhri , Madhyamodichyavd—i.e., the Madhyama 
Jdti prevalent in the Udichi or northern region, etc.). 

Sadagopan. Thank you. This again rules out the Gandhara 
(Khandahar) theory. I expect we will be discussing Sama, Mdrga , Desi 
Jdti, etc., in due course. 


The Irony 

It is common knowledge that under present-day conditions of con- 
cert music in India the musician is seldom himself or herself. Inhibition 
and distraction reign supreme. Here is a classic instance, a recent one : 

The musician on the platform, a celebrity, was executing Neraval, that 
is melodic-rhythmic improvisation of song-line. 

A V.I.P. entered— with his retinue, of course. 

The musician’s hands were raised in courteous NamastS. Goodwill 
was gained ; but Rhythm was lost. 

And what was the song-line which the musician was elaborating ? 

Tyagaraja’s famous line : 

“ Mamata-bandhana-yuta-narastuti sukhama ?” 

“Is it good to sing the praise of mortal man bound by ego ?’* 

— ‘BADARAYANA’ 
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SYMPOSIUM 

music and musicology 

MUSICOLOGY : ITS EXTENT 
AND SCOPE 

P. Sambamoorthy 


In the history of World Music, India is the first country to realise the 
importance of the study of the science of music. The term Gandharva taiva 
was given to it. This term included the study of the science of music in 
all its aspects. Lava and Ku$a are referred to as Gandharva tatvajhou , in 
the Ratnayana, i.e. adepts in the science of music. When they saDg the 
sldka-s of the Ramayana, set to music by Valmiki himself, in the court of 
Sri Rama, all the courtiers were spellbound by their music. One day, 
Rama himself was so touched by the music of the two boys, that he slowly 
descended from the throne and wended his way and came near the young 
bards and listened to their music with rapt attention. At the end of the 
recital, when the courtiers looked up to SriRama for offering salutations, 
they found that he was not there. They wondered how the emperor had 
come near the boys unnoticed by them. 


The knowledge of Gandharva tatva enabled one to sing or perform 
with self-confidence. The science of music, or Musicology, includes the 
detailed study of every topic pertaining to music, minus actual performance. 
The fact that many works on the science of music have been written from the 
time of Bharata’s Natyasastra (4th cent. B.C.) is proof of the great 
importance attached to this subject. Tyagaraja (1767-1847) in his kfiti 
Sahgita- Sastra-gnanamu (in Mukhari raga) has extolled the greatness of 
musicology. “Knowledge of the science of music”, he says, conduces to 
bliss divine. The study of musicology develops one’s intelligence and a 
width of outlook. Its study is also of cultural and aesthetical value. 


Although the subject of musical pedagogy is a separate topic, still it 
comes under musicology. It is for this reason that in all the advanced 
universities of the west this subject is included in the syllabus of the post- 
graduate courses in music. Topics like 1) equipment of the music teacher 
and performer of music, 2) aims and methods to be adopted in the teach- 
ing of music, 3) the proper utilisation of the music period, 4) several aids 
to the teaching of music, 5) the varieties of musical tests, 6) the kinds of 
careers open to musicians, 7) the planning of syllabi in music lor the several 
standards in rural schools and urban schools, 8) the methods relating to 
the conduct of music competitions-district-war province-war and on 
national and international scales, 9) Musical code, 10) Group musical 
activities, 1 1) Psychology of music, 12) musical maxims all these, although 
legitimately belonging to pedagogy, also come under the sphere of 

musicology. 

The topics pertaining to musicology can be studied under the follow- 
ing four heads : — 
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I Those which have a direct bearing on practical music and performance 

STthe lakshm* of ragas, talas, musical forms, and musical 

m JechXu” of fingering in stringed, wind and percussion instruments ; 
(c) technique of plucking and bowing in stringed instruments ; 
d technique of blowing and tongueing in wind instruments ; 

(e) technique of striking, as in jalatarangam (udaka vadyam) and 

geltu vadyam ; . . 

f A technique of playing on drums and the relevant rhythmic phrase- 
patterns — bol-s and solkattu-s or jati-s ; 

(g) technique of voice production ; 

(A) etudes, vocalises and studies for different concert instruments ; 

(/) rendering of compositions in a polished and decorated manner ; 
(j) interpretation of compositions ; 

(k) grac t-gamaka-s\ 

(/) consonance— horizontal and vertical. 

II Topics which have an indirect bearing on practical music and perfor- 
mance like : 

(a) musical prosody ; 

(b) musical rhetorics ; 

(c) style in musical compositions ; 

{d ) style in singing and playing ; 

( e ) raga and emotion ; 

( /) psychology of music ; 

(g) acoustics of concert halls ; 

(h) subjective and objective factors that contribute to the creation of 
musical atmosphere ( milakkaftu ) in a concert hall ; 

(0 musicography ; 

(j) scale and tone system ; 

(k) tala-dasa- pranas ; 

(/) appreciation ; 

(m) mudras in musical compositions. 

Ill Topics which have no bearing on musical performance as such, but 
which are of interest from the point of view of pure knowledge ; 

(а) Music and Mathematics ; 

(б) Murchchanakaraka mita-s and Amurchcbanakaraka mlla-s ; 

(c) Comparative music; 

(d) Musical honours; 

(e) Musical iconography ; 

(/) Musical numismatics ; 

(g) Musical philately ; 

(h) Musical therapy ; 

(0 Music and Health ; 
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(j ) Musical mnemonics ; 

(A:) Instrumentation in all its comprehensive aspects including 
materials used in the manufacture of the instruments and the 
upkeep and repairs of musical instruments ; the several parts of 
v the musical instruments, the technical names of the parts, etc. ; 

(/) Lithophones ; 

(m) Geographical factors and their influence on the character and 
growth of a country’s music ; 

, («) Music and Astronomy. 

IV Musical history also forms an important branch of Musicology. 

Topics like : 

(fl) evolution of scales, raga-s, talas , musical forms and musical 
instruments ; 

{b) sources which furnish material for constructing the musical 
history ; 

(c) landmarks in the history of music and dance ; 

(r/) evolution of opera and dance-drama ; 

(e) genesis of some pallavis and compositions ; 

(/) famous musical contests ; 

(g) lives of musical luminaries. The contribution of composers and 
musicologists to the realm of repertoires and science of music ; 

(h) survival of the useful in the realm of musicology and of the 
beautiful in the realm of repertoire ; 

(i) traditions in music ; 

(j ) evolution of musical concerts ; 

(j k ) contemporary music ; 

(/) evolution of different branches of Manddharma Sangita ; 

(m) evolution of the systems of raga classification ; 

(n) obsolete rdgas , td\as % musical forms and musical instruments ; 

( o ) the influences of one system of music on another system ; 

(p) the vestiges of Indian music in the music of other countries; 

(q) new ragas t talas, musical forms and musical instruments that 
have emerged in recent times ; 

(/•) institutions that have sprung up in recent times for the propaga- 
tion, preservation and development of music in all its branches 
inclusive of folk music ; 

(.s) results of musical researches carried out in recent times ; 

(/) music conferences and the parts played by them ; 

(m) music journals and the part played by them in the dissemination 
of musical knowledge. 
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SYMPOSIUM 

music and musicology 


AESTHETICS FIRST, PLEASE 


B. R . Deodhar 


The aesthetic sense of music is largely inborn, a matter of natural 
aptitude To a certain extent, this sense could be inculcated by associa- 
tion and long training. The music teacher has to bring home to the 
student that music is an expression of feeling in the language of aural beauty 
and that grammar and technique are but means to an end. 

I come across many students in my teaching. Some are educated 
girls but some have not much education but have inborn love for music 
and are music-minded. At the very beginning many of them were so 
prosaic that their singing was quite mechanical and merely grammatical. 
They did not know what parts of the song were full of beauty, what places 
were entrancing, and how to bring them out with more elaboration. I 
always wonder : “These are girls, who should have natural sense of beauty ; 
they dress so beautifully, speak so nicely, walk so gracefully ; yet when it 
comes to music they are absolutely dry and stereotyped.** I concluded that 
no teacher had tried to tell them that music is a language through which 
we try to express our thoughts and feelings in a beautiful manner, and that 
in higher music we care very little for words and deal with the language as 
svara-s only (meaning their sound, and not their initials, of course), for 
these are intrinsically more expressive than verbal language ; and that so 
long as this language has svara-s is not explained to them they can never 
express their aesthetic feelings. 


The teaching of love-songs presented another problem, and made me 
even a bit nervous. The girls were young, and our Hindustani classical 
songs, Badd Khyal , Cho fa Khydl , almost all of them, are StrT-Git-s (songs 
of love addressed by girls to their lovers). Some are Git-s dealing with the 
praise of God or of Radha-Krishna sport. In our society there are certain 
peop e who advocate in their iectures that the old classical songs of 

rharlrtir" 1 I? US,C t h °Vi d " ot bc tau S ht to girls# for fear of ‘spoiling their 
nmn»„»L~ the ^ sboU u d u be tau B ht Bha j m ' s only. In the face of such 

h| gher circles it was a problem for me to overcome 

our Khyal-s are prudery and leac l students the gems of art music that 


princioW L[?he D ,l°^L th . e ,T^ 0d - 1 b . e 8 an »o teach them the gener; 
ft is nfostly imitative • in°a !? W lher [' th , at ln ‘f 16 first stages of learning a 
actors and actresses nlnv tl dram , a th ? dramatists write the words and tl 
succeed in their Dortravak' [h M and when they beautiful! 

Similarly 1 told them rhi S * hey raa u e a name as ac,ors and actresse 
ragJ l n music the Mmo n fe^ 0 ^ r h , ad com P° sed a Khyal in a particuU 
gels the g^m of an ir a P f n S ' r h ° f 8 Kh ? 6 ‘ ,s usuall V not a gifted poet First l 

site form of the same in f S< h ofs, ' ara ' s '’ and in order to have a compr 
the same in M/a, he puts some words to them. The singe; 


i * 


like the actor, has to re-live the experience of the girl, to express whose 
feelings the words were written. In Viraha (separation), “you may think 
of your lather, mother or brother,” I used to tell them, “instead of the 
lover’’. Then I explained the meaning of the song and made them speak 
those words with bhava (feeling). When that was over, and the meaning 
was clear to them, there was a welcome change in their rendering of the 
song. 

Then the dlap part was taken. Another principle of beauty— namely, 
that it mostly employs curves — was stressed. The curve of each alap 
should merge with another curve, and the whole thing should smoothly 
finish without any jerk in between. Aldp should start with characteristic 
phrases of raga. Naturally, when you are out of breath, you end on a 
certain svara ; but the extension from there should start on the same svara 
and thus you should keep the continuity throughout. The listener should 
feel that you are continuously singing and that there are no breaks in 
between. 

Then the most important thing is that your face should be animate 
with the spirit of the music you are singing. The modulations of voice in 
expressing a song must match with your everyday expressions when you 
converse in private, about your happy or unhappy experiences. You should 
be natural about everything. When you are talking about your natural 
experiences you don’t change your voice, but only the rise and fall and 
cadences constitute the change. The same thing must be maintained in 
singing also. And, to do so, basic training in voice-culture is absolutely 
necessary for every student. 

In our country many ustdd-s boast that they know the secrets of voice- 
culture. What they actually do is to pass on all their defects and man- 
nerisms of voice and body to the students. Many teachers do not under- 
stand the difference between the good, natural voice and a defective, 
artificial voice. Only when the student begins to sing with a voice like the 
teacher’s own does the teacher feel satisfied, and not otherwise. In this 
way many voices have been spoiled. On the contrary, some ordinary 
musician-teachers have developed beautiful voices in their students, just 
because they recognize the natural beauty of the students' voices, encourage 
them to develop on their own lines and do not at all force them to imitate 
the teacher’s voice. 

How the ignorant parent unwittingly spoils his child’s music is illus- 
trated by the following true story. Once in Bombay at a music competi- 
tion there was one girl who sang very well, with absolutely relaxed body, 
all the registers ringing well, tdn-s clean-cut, and beautiful sense of aesthe- 
tics. The judges, including myself, gave her the first place among winners. 
Now the father of the girl, an educated gentleman, a professor in a college, 
was naturally proud of his daughter’s musical talent and wanted her to 
progress more. Her teacher up to that time had been just an ordinary 
musician who was not well-known but, evidently, a good teacher. Things, 
however, work in the wrong way in our country. For, instead of the 
teacher becoming famous through this student, he lost the student 1 Friends 
of the girl’s father approached him and advised him to put the gifted 
daughter under a well-known ustad. 1 he ustdd was no doubt well known, 
but he had a very bad voice which was throaty, and his tan was bakri 
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(goat-like). The girl learnt under this ustad for four years. When later I 
listened to her, sad to say. I was completely disappointed. The range of 
her voice had shortened, her tans had become as defective as her ustad's 
and she had lost her natural ease in singing. She had started tensing her 
neck, shoulders, etc., and her voice-quality had deteriorated. And her 
music had become thoroughly mechanical. 

I have just given here a few illustrations in musical pedagogy. I feel 
that in our scale of priorities such a pragmatic approach should take the 
first place in our current musicology. 

Having put the students at ease and in the moods and sentiments of 
ragas it will then be time to give them guidance in grammar, technique 
and musical theory in general. In the ultimate analysis any art, especially 
music, cannot be totally understood in terms of grammar, theory and 
technique only. These should be there, of course, but only against the 
background of an aesthetically satisfying practice. 

In studying grammar, theory and technique — and this is musicology — 
here again, I think we have to stress more on contemporary aspects of our 
music and not be side-tracked into conjectural interpretations of obsolete 
terms. In my view there is a great need to reorient and reshuffle the teach- 
ing of our music from the school stage to the post-graduate level. 


Truly beautiful creations come when right perception is at 
work. If these moments are rare in life they are also rare 
in art. 

— Mahatma Gandhi 
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SYMPOSIUM 
music and musicology 

MUSICOLOGY THEN AND NOW 

Mudikondan Venkatarama Ayyar 

hac . J h * ppy that the title of the symposium, ‘’Music and Musicology” 
n? » Pt y worde l d ,' 1 n 1 ,ts natural sequence and not as “Musicology Ld 
Music as some would like to have it. The phrase ‘Music and Musicology’ 
would mean in traditional musical language */ akshya and lakshana*. It jf a 
well-known and established fact that in all the arts, especially in music 
lakshya must take precedence over lakshana. ’ 

“ Lakshya-pradhanam khalu gita-sastram" 

is the basic dictum enunciated in all musical treatises of our sagesand seers 
Lakshya is the life, laskhana the body, of the art. In fact, it is out of lakshya 
that lakshana originated . Lakshana helps the artist to seek vistas of beauty 
around traditional forms of our music embodying different shades of aes- 
thetic feelings. But it is the lakshya, or aesthetic insight, that brings out 
b/iava and rasa in our music. Soul-stirring music can emanate only from that 
artist who, firmly established in the accepted lakshana , stretches his hands 
towards the flowers and fruits of lakshya. 

Classical Indian music is essentially creative ( manddharma ) music and 
not recitative music. The classical Indian musician is therefore born’ not 
made. Music must be in his breath since birth. So we rightly consider the 
musical faculty (at the high classical level, of course) as a God-given gift. 

“ Sahgita-gndnamu D licit a vray a valera 

says Tyagaraja. It is such a gifted person who can give meaning to the 
word lakshya. He has a keen musical ear from childhood, taste and dis- 
* crimination capable of imbibing the best in the musical air around him. and 

is nourished by it. He must have good opportunities to hear great vidvan-s 
of his time. It is by such an exposure to good music that he gradually 
blossoms into a good musician even without his knowing it. Four impor- 
tant aspects are recognized in musical learning— inborn gift, formal learn- 
ing ( gurukulavdsa ), practice ( abhydsa ) and, lastly, teaching others. Of these 
four, it goes without saying, the first, namely the inborn gift, occupies the 
pride of place. Classical music should be learnt only by the gifted ones and 
not by all and sundry. 

As far as I know, in the olden days, the teaching of music consisted 
in imparting directly in person to the pupil the lakshya enshrined in our 
musical forms such as Saraji-jhanfa- variiai-s, Gitam s , Varnams , Rdgam , 
Tdnam, Pallavi and Ka/panasvara. Incidental grammatical explanations 
and the technical instructions formed the body of Lakshana or Musicology: 
instructions for good tone production, correct intonation, shades %f 
svara-s , gamakas , distinctive phrases of ragas, correct tempo, rhythmic 
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beauties in sarvalaghu, etc. Thus the musicologyofoldsou g Mto supple- 
ment and not supplant the music that was meant to be taught. 1 lie teacne 
used always to relate grammatical and technical points that arose in t 
course 3 oTteachi ng, to the needs of Lakshya. Books, wr.tten or printed. 
Sid not play as large a part as today. The few that were, were : m the hands 
of experts who could interpret the treatises sensibly and guide others m 
correct lakshana without detriment to lakshya. For, in the nature of things, 
all the things that go to make for a true understanding of music cannot be 
put in words or other symbols. Thus the teachers of old recognized the 
limitations of musicology and gave precedence to the practical aspects of 


music. 

Performing musicians on the concert platform were the products of 
such a climate. When they sang or played before an audience they were 
concerned more with their own artistic experience ( atmartha ). I heory, 
grammar and technique, having been quietly absorbed in the lakshya , aid 
not show off, nor did they inhibit the musician. On their part the listeners 
looked to the musician with great reverence, and even veneration. They 
entered the music hall as they would enter a holy place. Though a few ot 
them knew something about the theory of music, they were conscious ot 
their limited knowledge and would not consider themselves ‘judges or 
‘critics’. Thus they too contributed to the relaxed and harmonious atmos- 
phere of the music hall. 

During the past many years, however, a big change has come over the 
relationship between music and musicology. This is mainly due to the 
growth of music institutions where classical creative ( manddharma ) music 
is sought to be taught on a mass scale. It cannot be said that only the 
gifted pupils are admitted. For the sake of the non-gifted, evidently, too 
much is written and spoken than sung or played. The spirit of gurukulavasa 
which instils Lakshya is missing. 


Toeing the line of other subjects, too many written examinations are 
held in music. As a consequence of all these, we have now more gram- 
marians and technicians of music than artistes. Even gifted pupils who 
join institutions are made to tread the same path as others. The mind of 
the student and performer is made to stray farther and farther away from 
the aesthetic elements of music. And so it is with the listener. Discussions 
and criticisms generally centre more and more around non-essentials. These, 
in their turn, have an inhibiting effect on the performer, and he is seldom 
able to sing to himself in contemplation. 


These are some of the disqieting features of our musical climate today. 
If music should thrive as an art we should restore the balance between 
music and musicology. In my view, only that is musicology which helps 
the growth of creative artistic music. I think we should restore the spirit 
of gurukulavasa to the teaching of music, whatever be the form, institu- 
tional or individual, it may take. 




SYMPOSIUM 
music and musicology 


WANTED : BALANCE 


Vinaya Chandra Moudgalya 


Why musicology ? Is it really essential for acquiring mastery over 
the practical art of Music ? Are there not musicians who can sing rdga-s 
of a quite complicated nature in a correct and pleasing way even without 
having learnt the detailed theoretical description ? Is it not true that 
sometimes those unable to explain the difference between the kdmal 
gdndhdra of Todi and that of Multani in terms of sruti-s or vibrations 
execute the svara shades in a more tuneful and precise way than many 
others who can discourse learnedly? Why not musicology, then, be con- 
fined to those who do not aspire, with talent, to become performing artists ? 
These are the questions which arise in the mind of the practical teacher of 
music All this is due, I think, to a misconception about the function and 
scope of musicology. Musicology to my mind means the speaking or writing 
about music, and it covers a wide area. Our difficulties today are mainly 
due to the fact that in our schools and colleges we force the same type of 
musicology on each and every student, irrespective of his aspiration to 
become a performer, or theoretician, or teacher or critic, or just an intelli- 
gent listener. 

It is obvious that for all these categories the study of musicology in 
some form or other is essential. However, it should be kept in mind that 
it should not be of the same for all of them. 

Whether you call it musicology or not, there is an amount of musico- 
logy inherent in every teaching of music, even the teaching of practical 
music. I mean. The explanations are there— grammatical, idiomatic, 
technical, philosophical, aesthetic and so on -whether in so many words or 
through other symbols such as svara-tala notations. In teaching practical 
music" the difference between the Kdmal-gdndhdra or Todi and that ot 
Multani not stated in terms of vibrations or even sruti number but is 
clearly explained by the guru, through repeated demonstrations and point- 
ing out of parallels. In the same way. all the rdga-lakshana-s were taught 
with the aid of vernacular terms and not of the old obsolete textual technical 
terms. 

In the case of the student who has artistic talent and promise of 
becoming a good performer in music, he should not be burdened with a 
syllabus involving the physics of sound production, detailed historical study, 
old works on music, and the like. Yet, he should properly understand 
what is Art, what is Aesthetics, what is Music, and what is the fundamental 
unity between Music and other allied arts such as Poetry, Drama, Dance, 
Painting and Sculpture. 

In his own discipline he should know the proper use of different 
tones modulations, gamaka-s and kdku-s for expressing different subtle 
emotions. He may not be asked to study all the ancient and modern 
classifications of Rdga, or the comparative study of Tala systems, but he 
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h r h C as C proved disasterous sometimes substantially damaging the subtleties 
of excellent voice. Actually, intelligent practice for two to four hours a 
day should prove quite sufficient. 

In the moghul period, thanks to state patronage music made rapid 
progress. Many forms, raga-s, talas, instruments and techniques were 
evolved and developed. There was no dearth of musicologists even, and 
they wrote a lot about music. However, it seems that there was a lack of 
co-ordination between the performer and the theoretician. The musico- 
logist went on writing and the artist went on practising without bothering 
^understand each other’s point of view. Gradually not only the theore- 
ticians but the performers too tended to overlook the very fundamentals of 
music. They forgot the aesthetic and spiritual base of music. The success 
of a performance was judged by one’s techniques in svara and laya. For 
pleasing royal patrons the musician had to sing compositions in their 
praise or according to their tastes. This sublime art which originated in 
religion and philosophy remained confined to princely courts for a long 
time. The musicians took pride in defining music as an art which could 
not be easily understood and appreciated ! All this happened, and is still 
happening, because of an imbalance between theory and practice, between 
the art and its science. 

In view of the large dimensions of musicology it should be easy to 
recognize that everybody should not attempt to do everything But its 
importance for teachers, at various levels, cannot be gainsaid. The 
teachers of primary, secondary and university levels and teachers specially 
meant for training in practical music, all will have to study musicology 
according to their requirements. There is another class we have to reckon 
with now-a-days— the critic. One connot become a competent critic unless 
and until he has studied both the theoretical and practical aspects of music 
„ d f etal ' Musicology pure and simple, at the highest level willconsist 
„ iLnnrT nf fC and publlcat ' on ' anb the scholars engaged therein serve a 
n ™ lr P f 0Se - But even ,hey should have a measure of practical 
conviction. express,on in music. Otherwise they fail to carry 
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SYMPOSIUM 
music and musicology 

LESS GOSSIP, PLEASE 

N. Gopala Ayyar 

The late “Tiger” Varadachariar, it is said, once went to Vlnai 
Dhanammaj s house after taking part in the deliberations of the Madras 
Music Academy. He was greeted by the vlna player with the words : “Are 
you coming from Mylapore after talking music ?" These words, though 
spoken in fun, reveal the agony of the artist. There has been growing 
amongst us a tendency to talk music, and on that account the very term 
nrmsicology has come into disrepute in musical circles. It cannot be denied 
that musicology is an essential part of music education. But it should 
never become more important than the practical art of music itself. We 
should never forget that an artist who gives the world good music serves 
it better than a musicologist who is a bad musician or bad listener. 

One may not know an enthymeme from a syllogism and yet argue 
sensibly. Knowledge of logic alone cannot produce a good reasoner. Like- 
wise one may not be a musicologist to sing or play an instrument well. A 
good artist learns things more by intuition and acquires perfection through 
practice. 

It is to be deplored that in recent years a host of talkers and writers 
on music has arisen. Their talks and “learned” essays are peppered with 
quotations from Raraamatya and Sarngadeva and others. Such talks and 
writings are mostly unintelligible, their usefulness to music and its growth 
negligible. They are hardly distinguishable from gossip. It is these that 
fill “seminars” and “conferences”, conducted at great cost, and to which 
delegates travel over long distances. The speeches and papers are sometimes 
accompanied by demonstration by an assistant but the quality of the music 
is generally not satisfactory. 

Many so-called experts are men holding bureaucratic or other power 
and are, therefore, surrounded by yes-men. Needless to say, even the most 
ridiculously absurd statements of these “experts” go unchallenged. The 
“learned” talks are usually thrust on a credulous public which gazes in 
wonder upon the distinguished gentleman who has done so much “research” 
in music in the midst of his multifarious activities. 

It is not that men in other walks of life cannot possess the equipment 
for the study of musicology. Indeed there are a few who do, among our 
eminent men in public life. Though they have never been performing musi- 
cians, they possess a high degree of musical wisdom, having learnt the prac- 
tical art through gurukulaxdsa and the theory directly from the original 
Sastraic treatises and not from garbled translated versions. Such a one, I 
have found, is ever immersed in musical thought, humming a rdga or a 
kfiti. When they talk it is musicology, not gossip. 

Nevertheless, even such part-time musicologists can do only half- 
service, which sometimes turns into disservice. It is only when performing 
musicians of the highest order, cultured, learned and imbued with public 
spirit, talk that musicology becomes most meaningful. This is exemplified 
by a recent Span report which speaks of Ravi Shankar's phenomenal success 
in western countries, not only as a performer but as an educator. May 
his tribe increase. 
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Gwalior tradition was enriched 
by this outstanding genius who 
sang from his soul and steered 
clear of side-tracking techi icalities. 

(Biography appeared in IMJ No. 7) 


BALAKRISHNA BUWA 
ICHALKARANJIKAR 

Harbinger of classical revival in 
Hindustani Music, he was the guru 
of the celebrated musical evange- 
list, Vishnu Digambar Paluskar. 


ARIVAKUDI RAMANUJA 
AIYANGAR 

Doyen of Karnatak Music (con- 
cert), who passed away early this 
year. He had boundless love for 
the INDIAN MUSIC JOURNAL. 
(His inaugural message appeared 
in IMJ No. 1). 


RAHIMAT KHAN 


"One of the all-time greats," a wizard on the 
Bin, he was fiercely independent and childlike in 
simplicity. Maharajas deferred to his wishes. 

(Picture appeared in IMJ No. 7) 


BANDE ALI KHAN 
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THE GREAT MEN OF MUSIC 


PURANDARADASA (1484-1564) 

Venerated as the Father of Karnatak Music. Saint, Musician, Com- 
poser and Teacher. His Kirtana-s, also known as Divaranama-s or 
Dasarapada-s, are an elegant synthesis of aesthetics, ethics and 
spirituality. Their simplicity is the simplicity of great art. It was 
largely through his compositions that Raga-tala archetypes were 
preserved in the tradition, to be enriched later by Tyagaraja and his 
contemporaries, 

MUTTUSWAMI DlKSHITAR (1775-1835) 

Along with Tyagaraja and Syama Sastri he makes the Trinity of kar- 
natak Music. His compositions are noted for elaborate Raga-san- 
chara , majesty, grandeur and restraint. Their syle breathes the All 
India spirit ; many resemble the Dhrupad Because of his stay in 
KasI for some years, he has composed in Hindustani raga-s also. 
He attained immortality on Deepavali day, and is revered as Nada- 
jyoti 

VISHNU NARAYAN BHATKHANDE (1860-1936) 

Father of modern Hindustani musicology ; scholar and composer ; 
collected and published a wide range of traditional compositions and 
Sastrciic texts ; introduced the That system of classification. The 
Marris College of Hinudustani Music at Lucknow which he brought 
into being is now known as Bhatkhande Sangeet Vidyapeeth. 


VISHNU DIGAMBAR PALUSKAR (1872-1931) 

Dedicated musician who carried the message of classical music to the 
people at large. Gifted with a sweet and sonorous voice of great 
volume, heappealed to large audiences with his classical and Bhajan-s. 
Established the Gandharva Mahavidyalaya Mandal, a group of teach- 
ing centres all over India. Composer and author. 


RAHIMAT KHAN (18...?— 1922) 

Known as the “Bhu-gandharva” of his time, this great genius in- 
spired such celebrated later musicians as Abdul Karim Khan. 
Biographies of the above appeared in INDIAN MUSIC JOURNAL Nos. 2.3 and 7. 


NARAYANA TTRTHA (17th cent.) 

Biographical note in this Number of I.M.J. 

BANDE ALI KHAN (1826-1890) 

Biographical note in this Number of I.M.J. 

BALAKRISHNA BUWA ICHALKARAflJIKAR (1849-1926) 
Biographical note in this Number of I.M.J. 

ARIYAKUPI RAMANUJA AIYANGAR (1890-1967) 
Biographical note in this Number of I.M.J. 
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Kaliyamardana 


snmfr srRr 
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TowardsTthe Lord on) tlie multi-hooded cobra. 

Towards Him that manifests the various worlds by His Maya 


Whose feet are meditated on by Nanda and other y5gi-s. 
The source-essence of Bliss, the abode of the Vida-s 


I Mb OUUIV- 

The Eternal One, Whose lotus feet are placed on the hoods of the cobra, 
The Total Bliss, the giver of spiritual powers such as Anima 


Delightful like the beautiful black cloud, 
Beloved of the gopi belles — 


Delighting in multifarious sport, ever anew, 

Bestower of the boon of Abhciya to Narayana Tirtha ! 


-narAyana tirtha 

in Krishna-lila-tarangini 


Of all the adventures and wonders that Krishna exhibited while a boy, 
the subjucation of the poisonous many-hooded c:>bra called ka|inga (or 
Kajiya) is the most signilieant and revealing. The serpent was flooding the 
atmosphere with poisonous fumes ; everyone dreaded to approach the deep 
portion of the river Yamuna where it lay. But the Boy jumped into the 
depths, brought the serpent above the waters, and leaped upon its line of 
hoods and danced. The pressure of those tender soles was hard enough 
to force the poison out of the fangs of the mighty cobra ; it was made into 
a harmless supplicant and let go. This is a great lesson for man, for the 
Kajinga episode is not like the lila-s of Krishna in earlier days. Of course, 
he had been lifted away by a storm-demon, hit by a calf-demon, felled by a 
cart-demon, pecked at by a stork-demon, but such accidents can easily be 
set aside by sceptics as commonplace and natural. But, even the toughest 
diehard sceptic must stand aghast at this unique lila. It has great lessons 
for each man. For, in the Manasa-sardvara of every man, there is a 
poisonous serpent lying coiled, ready to strike. It infects the air and 
destroys all who contact it. The Sddhana of Smarana, dwelling on the 
majesty ot the Lord brings the serpent up, for it cannot live in peace when 
S arc , db °l l i Then » a '^ow the Divine in you to get full con- 
e hi n hl!| 1 s n or Manasa-sardvara ; let the Divine in you trample on 

: the vicious thing ; let it vomit all the venom and 
become Sathmc and sweet. That is the lesson it conveys. 


—SRI SATYA SAI BABA 
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Artists on Ariyakudi 


excerpts 


He has been the Sangita-dharmaparipdlaka for so many decades by foster- 

* clnml S enu,ne care real interest and innate strength, Karnataka 

1 ,S lhe du r ty ~ l . he best and the most effective tribute to his 
services for ^ our music— of musicians and listeners to adopt in principle and 

Hnn°| U I a n ^ thC est .^ b,,shl J ienl and growth of the musical culture and tradi- 
tion he has so assiduously, and for long, built up. -g.n.b. 

* 

The fine characteristics of Ariyakudi’s music are his beautiful portrayal of 
the raga, the palhantarasuddham of kirtana-s and the well-proportioned 
niraval and kalpana-svaras. Even though Ariyakudi devotes a few minutes 
to a raga-alapana, it is replete with all the lakshana- s of that particular 
raga. Ariyakudi is shrewd in anticipating the wishes of the audience and 
arranges the choice and sequence of kirtanas accordingly. On some 
occassions Ariyakudi’s voice may be affected by climatic changes, but he 
possesses the intrinsic quality of choosing such of those kirtanas as suit 
his voice. Ariyakudi s ddhdrasruti has been a bit low during the past 
decade. But his voice reaches even the Panchamam of the" Mandra- 
stnayi-sancharam-s. When Ariyakudi sings such kirtanas, you feel the 
richness of his voice. There are critics who style AriyakudVs music as 
stereotyped. But, it should be remembered that every musician develops 
a style ot his own and, il he is able to maintain that style consistently, it is 
to the credit ot that musician. — dwaram venkataswami naidu 

The chief characteristic of Sri Aiyangar’s music is a sense of proportion, that 
is, determining and following a balanced plan. — palghat mani aiyar 

For pleasant effect, I fee! that a programme should be well balanced in its 
components. Each melodic phrase, whether in free-moving dfdpand or in 
a composition, should carry the salient features and, above all, the rakti 
and the sentiment of the raga, and the technique should not override the 
aesthetics. The phrases should be well balanced and the whole scheme 
should have a poise and beauty, for which a sound knowledge of tli egraha, 
amsa and such pivotal notes and the exact place and propoition in the 
application of the various types of graces is indispensable. The whole 
scheme should be like a painting, in which each stroke, and spot, however 
colourful individually, will contribute to a pleasant picture as a composite 
* whole. —ariyakudi himself 

His technique and skill are unobtrusive and, in a way, deceptively easy to 
the superficial observer. There are people who regret, with some justifica- 
tion, that such a great artist does not lose himself in his art. But that is 
Aiyaiigar. To him discretion is the better part of artistry. His love of 
success through proved craftsmanship is too strong to permit him the luxury- 
of losing himself before the public. This is the general rule, but there have 
been exceptions. — v.v.s, 

. ^ _• a « 
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Delhi Sanglta Samaj 


This is an organisation of musicians, music-lovers and students, and men 
and women of culture in general. Originally known as “Krishna Gana 
Samar it has gradually developed along distinctive lines of service and 
today meets a greatly felt need of the country and of the world as a whole. 
Our objectives and functions are thus slightly different from those of many 
other organisations engaged in the promotion of music. Our emphasis is 
on liberal education, in and through music. We, members, consider our- 
selves votaries of a worthwhile cause. 

As it is the intention of the Samaj to function as a music study circle and 
grow consistently with quality, the General Body decided that only a limited 
number of ordinary memberships should be made available for the present. 
Friends living outside Delhi and wishing to keep in touch with us through 
the pages of our Journal enroll themselves as subscribers. Many outside 
friends generously opt for full membership even. Institutions desiring 
copies of the Journal for their libraries subscribe to the Journal. 

HALF-YEARLY MUSIC MEETS are arranged in the summer and 
autumn of each year. They provide not only music concerts but also 
demonstration lectures by scholar-musicians. Promising musicians, amateur 
and professional, are given encouragement by the Samaj. 

Mutism. Understanding between the two great traditions of Indian music, 
Hindustani and Karnatak. is fostered here. During our music meets, 
musicians belonging to the two traditions perform on the same platform ; 
scholars from the two schools give demonstration lectures for the benefit of 
students and genuine lovers of music. Attendance at our functions is steadily 
increasing, and the attitude of listeners is one of respect and eagerness. The 
musician is provided with the freedom necessary for maximum self-expression. 

THF INDIAN MUSIC JOURNAL, published half-yearly about the time 
of our half-yearly music meets in VaiSakha (April-May) and Kartika 
(October-November), is issued along with a Supplement commemorating 
some of the great men of Music. Devoted to music, education and culture, 
it circulates throughout India and abroad. Eminent experts are on our 
Board of Editors. 


MUSIC ORIENTATION SESSIONS THROUGH THE YEAR 

PLAY-WAY PREPARATORY MUSIC: Held in an 
atmosphere of freedom and natural scenic beauty, they are 
designed to give to growing children the joy of singing and 
learning. The scheme is being enlarged from time to time 
to cover more localities and periods, in collaboration with 
Tyaga-Bhurati. 

POPULAR MUSIC : Bharatiya Sahgit for all, in collabora- 
tion with Gandharva Maha- Vidyalaya. 

ADVANCED MUSIC: classes for the talented few. Chamber Music 
sittings on Saturdays. 

NKSgo to the many friends and well-wishers — adver- 
tisers, scholars, musicians and music-lovers— who help us in various ways. 
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Tyaga Bharati 


— a mission 


for music education and extension 


tyaga-bhArat! 


tyAga-bhAratI 


tyAga-bhAratI 


FIRSTLY : 
SECONDLY : 
THIRDLY: 


carries the fruits of objective 
to the doors of the people, 
its creed. 


study and research 
“Music for All” is 


... imparts education through Joy— through rhythm, 

EUPHONY, MELODY. 

... helps the growth of individual, social and universal 
harmony through music. 

... canalises talent and helps self-expression at 
different levels, by means of an organic 3-phase 
educational process. 

... offers numerous songs as educational aids, especi- 
ally for character formation. 

... conducts practice-oriented seminars and work- 
shops for teachers and student leaders. 


... is at the service of the people through : 
Educational institutions, 

Cultural organisations, 

Social Education centres, etc. 


... Tyaga-Bharatl devotes itself to children ; draws out 
from within their hearts the joy of singing and 
dancing, and helps them to grow in harmony. 

... Tyaga-Bharatl enlarges the area of shared musical 
experience among all people, through the medium 
of ‘Bharatiya Sangeet’. 

... Tyaga-Bharatl guides advanced studies, practical as 
well as theoretical, in the classical disciplines of 
Karnatak and Hindustani music. 


PILOT CENTRES ... at : 

(1) M.E.A. School. R K. Puram, New Delhi. 

(2) M E. A. School, Reading Road, New Delhi. 

(3) Rajghat Colony, New Delhi. 

(4) Delhi Sangita Samaj, New Delhi-5. 

(5) GANDHARVA MAHA VIDYALAYA, New Delhi. 

(6) Athur, Chingleput, Madras State. 

(7) Karur, Madras State. 

(8) Tirunelveli, Madras State. 

(9) Viravanallur, Madras State. 

Delhi Office : B-82, Ne^Rajinder Nagar, New Delhi-5 
Central Office : 5-A, Rajasekhara Mudaliar Road. Madras-4 
Registered Office : Farm House, Athur, Chingleput, Madras State 

V.V. Sadagopan is the Professor-Director 
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Tyaga-Bharati Songs for Children 


Sound 


I 

Hindi 


faTcft ?T ZV I 
WptT ^TTcrr ITT ITT II 
f[T7 5Tf jR fR I 
TtTT f*KflT m m W 
f%f~W =TT I 

O 

■TTTT 5T II 
TT?> ^ITrft ^7 I 
?RTT ^ Z*; II 


5=^T q 

3=LP (i) 




“ Tap'\ “ Tap ”, falls th ejdmun, 

“ Gap ”, “ Gap ”, eats the boy, 

“ liar ”, “/for”, blows the wind, 

“ Khar'\ il Khar'\ falls the leaf, 
“C/jum”, “ Chun ”, chirps the bird, 
“Gw/i”. “Gi 0 i” # hums the bee, 
u Dhak'\ “ Dhak", goes the carriage, 
u Jak'\ “Tak'\ perceives the boy. 


Wt'O 

Shirk Not 


II 

Tamil 


feWpp, fiftfa? — ^ t| 

arqfTTT BrjjfaTT 

?• 33^ fefafar, fkfafe 

T5TfT% Stffqw fkfafe 

*tfg% fvrJTf^r, ftfafor 
TT%% fefafto, qf*far§r fkfafrrr 

3- 5rf¥TTT Trq ^ 

5ffe r -5 q*rk TfjpT 


(fefafarr) 


(fefafafr) 


(frfofw) 


Shirking, shirking, shirking — 

It’s stifling, it’s stifling, it’s stifling the nation. 


1. Shirking at the plough, shirking veracity, 
Shirking at the loom, shirking integrity. 


3. Shirking at home, shirking abroad, 
Shirking song, shirking study. 


4 ‘ irk , W m sha11 ? ot * we children, shirk we shall not • 
Wc shall work in truth, and prosperity shall be ours. 
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in • faWTTO 

wy Tamil Rhythm of Three 

TT% TT%, JTyT ^ Tf% 

H'N'fec’^l'-Mlfg, tlHUl ^a)^a Jofl Tlfg Tlfg (TT^) 

U’ltf Tfe"T 

TtfTT^ W( ThT TT%¥ ^ T^ffCT (TT%) 

(Rhythm of Four) 

?ftW35 fTfa*T fcRTT T^TPT 
*Sf<pT 

d^ u lH TTrf cTf^TTPT ?Tff 

q^| *ho5oM e M<?t 

STW*TTf| TfeTTRT T??T q<TOPT 

?m ' trrrr Flowing Rhythm) 

q|<sl TT'^TT, fftfo3>oa5i + ,jU ll 
MW^ST TH^TT qf^dTT^T T^T 

qftoCTT THTOTT TtT2T TPJ’TT 

*0 

Tn^rr, t.'jott, ttwt 

(Rhythm of Four) 

%£RT ^rff?r%, TTtpT T>% TT%TtTR 

^ MlFgTfrTWT 

q?f qfTO[ f FTa3rTHT qHf ?ftfTT% 

M JpTfT^ (Trff) 

“Granny” was a nice old woman. She did spinning. 

She hadn’t her children with her, but she had brains. 

Hear her story, note her cleverness, 

Banish fear like her, and and stay well in wisdom. 

One night a burglar came and lurked on the roof ; 

Biding his time to get in, he was sitting there alone. 

The burglar’s feet when moved, made a ' karu-karu” noise. 

Granny understood, and resolved to win by her brain : 

“Hey, Kanna, Listen to the noise, Kanna, 

“On the loft, Kanna, is a rat, Kanna, 

“Bring the cudgel. Kanna. and beat it well, Kanna, 

“Kanna, Kanna, Kanna !” 

This the burglar heard, and winced ; thought he : 

“Look at this old hag awake like an owl ! ^„„ liar H i» 

“And that Kannan of the High Road, he is here as her bodyguard ! 
So thinking he got down and ran for dear life . 

Learn the the moral well : 

Be calm, act brave, do good. 
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A Marriage Song 


FHHrta 

Swing Song Tami1 

•H PT?? mfa ^Wlfa 

^5r g^rg *ni-3*nfa — *11 fa 

qr^T qo 5 *T Tfa cl'f^r fa# 'ffa 

ft?rg srfeoff gfa *K^3* ^raft — ^nffa 

sftcHT 5*T <ftt fa^ ^l u l 
grloprte fafe^ gfaTsrerg — ?nfa 

o 

3. W W[ Tt^T T^T 5 Tt qfa 

^pt% g| ?ftfa gftff graft— mf?r 

v. 3"rfgg g^ifa ^<4*ftfo5 gfa 
yoidgR 3^5* ssrT^r graft — ?rrfa 

!(. ^aJojg fa^ c 5^^C 

gi^cs^gfgT stg-grar^ ST’gTg — mfa 


Rhythm of Five 



Happy, happy Lali, the auspicious Lali ! 

Happy, happy Lali, of the handsome rain-cloud Lord ! 

1. As milk and fruit, as honey and corn-flour, 

As Velan and Vafli, may this couple prosper ! 

2. Rectitude, compassion, fortitude, high-thinking — 

May these shine brightly in you, thanks to Gopala and Radha ! 

3. Like flower and fragrance, like fingernail end flesh, > 

May you live amidst sounds of joy and guileless laughter ! 

4. Like food and taste, emitting the splendour of Truth, 

in the harmony of the inside and the outside, work and live ! , 

5. He abides within us, He perfects our imperfections, 

So says Seshadasa, the guileless one. 



With Best Compliments 
from 


Hindustan Brown Boveri Limited 

Manufacturers of : 

High Tension Switchgear upto 220 KV 
Control Panels and Switchboard 
A.C.S.R. and A.A.C. Conductors 
Power and Distribution Transformers 
Electric Motors 

Electric Arc and Induction Furnaces 
Power Line Carrier Communication Equipment 
Railway Airblast Breakers 

Sales Headquarters : 

Hindustan Brown Boveri Ltd. 

Post Box No. 2804, BOMBAY-l-BR 

* 

Branches : Factories : 

NEW DELHI CALCUTTA BARODA MAKARPURA 

MADRAS HYDERABAD HOWRAH (Baroda) 

BANGALORE ERNAKULAM GHAZIABAD FARIDABAD 

ROURKELA GOREGAON 



^ With best compliments 

from : 

% 

General Industrial 
Stores Supply 

Co. (P) Ltd. 

D-216, Defence Colony, New Delhi-3 
I ♦ 

Regd. Office 

23-A, Netaji Subhas Road 
CALCUTTA-1 

1 

V clW • * 
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THE NEW CAB-OVER ENGINE Jeep FC-150 
FORWARD CONTROL 4 WHEEL DRIVE TRUCK IS A 
VERSATILE WORK HORSE ON AND OFF THE ROAD. 

STREAMLINED □ MODERN □ RUGGED 

■ Power Packed 

■ New forward control 
design 

■ Greater visibility 



H-x Manufactured by 

jnmp MAHINDRA AND MAHINDRA LIMITED 

S V BOMBAY 



IDEAL FOR PUBLICITY VAN, STATION WAGON, AMBULANCE ETC. 

DEALERS FOR DELH I,. PUNJAB, HARIANA, HIMACHAL PRADESH & CHANDIGARH 

SANGHI MOTORS 


JHANDEWALAN 
NEW DELHI 
TEL: 54647 


38-39 INDUSTRIAL AREA 

CHANDIGARH 

TEL: 848 • 


G.T. ROAD 
JULLUNDUR 
TEL: 3926 


« PRESYN/MM/7A/66 


VALUABLE PUBLICATIONS 

AJANTA MURALS /fa. 

An album of 85 colour and 16 black and white 
plates of infinite charm with 20 line drawings 80.00 
KANGRA PAINTINGS OF THE GITA GOVINDA 

by Dr. M.S. Randhawa 

« An album of 20 colour paintings 50.00 

KANGRA PAINTINGS OF BrHARI SATSAI 
by Dr. M.S. Randhawa 

A collection of 19 colour paintings from Kangra 
* School 45.00 

KANGRA PAINTINGS OF THE BHAGAVATA PURANA 
by Dr. M.S. Randhawa 

A collection of 30 paintings 30.00 

BASOHLI PAINTING 

by Dr. M.S. Randhawa 

An album of 43 paintings of great charm 35.00 

DRAWINGS AND PAINTINGS OF RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

An album of 40 selected works 25.00 


THE HERITAGE OF INDIAN ART 
by Dr. V.S. Agrawala 

A pictorial presentation of history of Indian Art 
THE WAY OF THE BUDDHA 

A pictorial album on the life of the Buddha 
MANUSCRIPTS FROM INDIAN COLLECTIONS 

A descriptive catalogue of manuscripts from 
Indian collections with colour plates 
THE EVEREST ADVENTURE (Pictorial) 
by Major John Dias 
LURE OF EVEREST 

by Brig. Gyan Singh 

A story of the first Indian expedition to Everest 

LAST OF THE ANNAPURNAS 

by M.S. Kohli 

A gripping account of ascent to Annapurna III 

NILKANTHA 

by Major N. Kumar 
Story of the Indian Expedition of 1961 

Catalogue sent free 

PUBLICATIONS DIVISION 

Post Box 2011, Old Secretariat, DELHI-6 

Branch at Calcutta : Akashvani Bhawan, Eden 
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25.00 

30.00 

15.00 

27.50 

12.50 

12.50 

7.50 


With compliments from 


The 


Prominent 


PROMINENT HOUSE 
NEW DELHI-1 






E.I.D.-PARRY IN THE HOME 

Th, pottery section of the E. I. D- Parry Group s Renipet factory 
fust began wrth the manufacture of earthenware jars for sulphuric 
acid-produced by the Fertiliser section. From plain jars for sulphuric 
acrd. pottery progressed to plain /a, s for every thing else, to not- so- 
plain ,ars and finally cups, saucers, vases, ceramic ornaments and 
attractive and long-lasting vitreous "Petryware- which is now so 
popular. Patryware is made with the technical advice of 

Doulton & Co. Ltd., the premier sanitaryware mamlacturers in the 
United Kingdom. 

The E./.D.- Parry Group leads in the manufacture and sale of sugar, 
confectionery, fertilisers & sanitaryware and in the formulation of 
plant protection products. 

Today, the E./.D.— Parry Group, fondly known as " Parrys ", is one 
of the larger companies in India consisting of 9 subsidiary and 
associated concerns providing employment for more than 10.000 
people. 



E. I. D. — PARRY LTD. 179 years you ng 
and still growing 


E.I.D.-PARRY LIMITED, Dare House, Madras 1. 
SUC-AR « CONFECTIONERY • PER TlLlSERS • PESTICIDES 
POTTERY • CANITAR WARE • AGENCIES 


With best compliments 



FROM father to the son H„ a , 

the rich tradition and art handed on from father to son for over 2S centuries each 
generation adding to the richness of its artistic and creative expression. During two 
decades of freedom, with the financial and technical assistance from the Government the 
handloom industry has leaped forward. India today rank third as producer of cotton 
textiles in the world; and not many perhaps know that a quarter of this production is 
accountable to three million handlooms in the country. These provide employment to 
about eight million people as against only one million who are employed in the textile 

mills. To the weavers on handlooms, this craft i, — 

is not only an economic pursuit but a way of life. Indian 




TWENTY 
YEARS f* 
OF S 

FREEDOM || 



With best compliments from 


SOUTHERN MERCANTILE CORPORATION 

19, Woods Road, Madras-2 


Specialists in 

AUTOMOBILE WORKSHOP EQUIPMENTS 

AND 

GARAGE TOOLS 

of popular makes-both Indian & Imported 


ACCREDITED REGIONAL DISTRIBUTORS (South) 

F 0 R 

“Yenkay/ Licence VDO” 

Automobile Dash-Board Panel Instruments, 

Cables, Tachographs, etc. 


* 


WITH COMPLIMENTS FROM 


TATA 


INDUSTRIES 

PRIVATE 

LIMITED 




RATES OF INTEREST ON TERM DEPOSITS 


91 days and over but less than 6 months 4\°/ 0 

6 months and over but less than 9 months 5% 

9 months and over but less than one year S\°/ Q 

1 year and over but less than 2 years 6% 

2 years and over but less than 3 years 6|% 

3 years and over but less than 5 years 6£% 

5 years and over 7% 

ON SAVINGS DEPOSITS 4% 


The Indian Bank Ltd. 
MADRAS- 1 


With best copliments from 


Kancheepuram Silk House 

SILK CLOTH MERCHANTS 

5/28-29, WE. A., KAROL BAGH 
NEW DELHI-5 
Telephone : 563981 


Sangeet Natak Akademi Publications for Sale 


S. No. 


Name of Publication 


Price 


1. “sangeet natak”— Quarterly Journal of the Sangeet 
Natak Akademi (Rs. 10/- annual for 4 issues) 

2. SANGEET NATAK AKADEMI FILM SEMINAR REPORT— 1955 
(in English) 

3 . ANTHOLOGY OF ONE HUNDRED SONGS OF RABINDRANATH 
TAGORE VOL. I 

(a) in Staff Notation (in English) 

(b) in Akademi Notation (in Hindi) 

4. sangeet natak akademi bulletin “Tagore Centenary” 
Number (in English) 

5. sangitagya— KA— sansmaran by Late Ustad Vilayat 

Hussain Khan (in Hindi) 

6. kutiyattam by Dr. Kunjunni Raja 

7. CATALOGUE OF TAPE RECORDINGS 

8. MONOGRAPH ON MUSHTAQ HUSSAIN KHAN by Naina 
Ripjit Singh 

9. MONOGRAPH ON MUTHUKUMARA PILLAI by Mohan 

Khokar 

10. MONOGRAPH ON ONKARNATH THAKUR by Vinaya 

Chandra Maudgalya 

11. geet bharati (in Bengali) 

12. geet bharati (in Kannada) 

13. ragatattvavibodha OF SRINIVASA (Gaekwad’s Oriental 
Series No. CVV1) (in Hindi & Sanskrit) 

14 SANGEET CUDAMANI OF KAVICAKRAVARTY JAGADEKAMALLA 

(Gaekwad’s Oriental Series No. CXXVIII) (in Hindi.& 
Sanskrit) 

15. vinalaksana of paramesvara (Gaekwad’s Oriental 
Series No. CXXXI) (in Hindi & Sanskrit) 

16 nrittadhyay (A Work on Indian Dancing) by 
Asokamala (Gaekwad’s Oriental Series No. 141) (in 
Sanskrit) 

17. rasakaumudi (A Work on Indian Music) by Srikantha 
(Gaekwad’s Oriental Series No. 143) (in Sanskrit) 


Rs. 3.00 
Rs. 10.00 

Rs. 25.00 
Rs. 20.00 

Rs. 10.00 

Rs. 3.C0 
Rs. 2.00 
Rs. 20.00 

Rs. 2.50 

Rs. 2.5J 

Rs. 2.50 
Rs. 2.50 
Re. 1.00 

Rs. 4.00 

Rs. 6.50 
Rs. 3.00 

Rs. 10.00 
Rs. 13.00 


Write for details 

SANGEET NATAK AKADEMI 

Rabindra Bhavan, New Delhi-1 



With the Best Compliments of 

The National Electrical 
Industries Ltd. 

(NEI Group) 

MAKERS OF POWER & DISTRIBUTOR 
TRANSFORMERS, MOTORS, 

BENCH 8( PEDESTAL GRINDERS. 
MONOBLOCK PUMPS, ETC. 

Head Office 

INDUSTRIAL ESTATE 
L ALB AUG, BOMBAY- 12 

DELHI OFFICE 

32-34, INDRA PALACE LODGE 
CONNAUGHT CIRCUS 
NEW DELHI-1 


Grams : NATELIN 


Phone : 45737 


67/104 


No reply to 
my letter yet! 
Has it gone/ 
astray ? / 



Was it 
properly 
addressed ? 

/ 


Millions of letters are posted everyday but many are not 
properly addressed. A little care in writing the address goes 
a long way in speeding up the mail and taking letters to your 
dear ones expeditiously. When you address your letter fully 
and clearly, as helow. you assure that it will reach the 
•addressee quickly. Remember t o add the zone number too. 

Shri A.P. Alalhotra , 
Architect, 

20-C, Green Park, 

HEW DELHI- 1 6 . 


INDIAN POSTS 


telegraphs 





WEDD'JNG 


SAREES % , 

i f 


PASHMINA 
JAM A WAR 

SHAWLS 


BOMBAY 

SILKSTORES J { 

AJMAL KHAN ROAD 
NEW DELHI-5 
phone: 561830 



produce more . . . 
export more... 
earn more 
foreign exchange 


Foreign exchange is the backbone 
of a nation's economy. We need 
it today more than ever. 

You are part of the economy. 
Produce more to earn more. And 
export more to bring more foreign 
exchange for the country — an 
achievement you will be proud of 
Since 1951, the country has 
Increased industrial production 
three-fc\d. It c~n do better — 
obviously with your efforts. 


Whether you are a 
manufacturer, trader, importer 
or exporter, PNB can help you 



I hold the world but as the world, 

A stage, where every man must play a part. 

— Merchant of Venice 

Act 1 , Scene 1. I 


The world is a stage and all of us are 
players. Life will be bereft of pleasure and 
progress if we do not play our part well. 

You can play your part well, provided 
you are free from fears and worries, and you 
have confidence in yourself. What builds 
confidence in you and keeps you free from 
worries is a small, happy family. Practise 
Family Planning. Free services are available 
at every Family Planning Centre. Remember : 
Red Symbol is the sign of Family Planning 
Centres. 
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With NATIONAL OFFSET WORKS 
Perfection in printing is not just a motto, 
f It is a day-to-day striving to set yet higher 
standards for themselves. And so, the 
striving for perfection continues. 

Messrs National Offset Works 

37, Netaji Subhash Marg 
DARYAGAN.J, DELHI 


Telephones : 271138 and 274814 



: 

i 


With Compliments from 


Hindustan Chains (P) Ltd. 

G.T. ROAD 
P. o. PASAUNDA 

GAZIABAD (U.P.) 


Manufacturers of 


CYCLE CHAINS, PARTS 
AND ALUMINIUM UTENSILS 

Phone : 852274 


y 



“Shall I write HANDLE WITH CARE?” 

“Ho need. It’s going by Southern Roadways.” 


Several hundreds of thousands of tonnes of parcels are 
carried every year by Southern Roadways. Careful hand- 
ling and personalised service have built up their custo- 
mer confidence. The parcels are loaded, transported and 
unloaded by specially trained staff. Southern Roadways 
give your parcels a good, sate ride. 


The growing goodwill and customer confidence- ha. 
helped Southern Roadways eipand (heir netwoih o't 
parcel service all over South India More and more 
people are now usingSouthern Roadways for transport- 
ing their goods 



SOUTHERN ROADWAYS PRIVATE LTD. 

A membei at me rvs Group or Comps met 
MADURAI 




